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U. S. International 
‘Transactions in 1945 


HE INTERNATIONAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the United States during 
1945 were marked by the change from 
war to the first phase of the postwar 
period. The first two quarters of the 
year presented the picture which had be- 
come familiar during the preceding war 
years. Its outstanding characteristic 
was an extraordinarily heavy flow of 
goods and services from the United States 
to foreign countries, the greater part of 
which was transferred under lend-lease. 
During the first 6 months of 1945 goods 
and services supplied to foreign coun- 
tries totaled $7,500,000,000—an annual 
rate of $15,000,000,000. Although in- 
cluded as a “receipts” item in the. bal- 
ance of payments (table 1, line 6, on page 
5) in order to measure the full flow of 
goods and services from this country, the 
entry is partly of a bookkeeping nature. 
More than 60 percent of the total was in 
the form of lend-lease aid or was other- 
wise a contribution in kind or in cash. 
To keep the statement in balance, there- 
fore, contributions in kind as well as 
cash donations are entered as unilateral 
transfers under payments, totaling $4,- 
700,000,000 in the first half of 1945 ‘(table 
1, line 19). 

During the first part of 1945 goods and 
services acquired by the United States, 
including military expenditures abroad, 
were also at a very high level, aggregat- 
ing almost $5,000,000,000 during the first 
6months (table 1, line 18). These ‘‘pay- 
ments” were likewise offset to a substan- 
tial degree by ‘unilateral’ transactions, 
consisting of reverse lend-lease and 
other types of contributions to the 
United States in the amount of almost 
$1,400,000,000 ‘table 1, line 7), or some 
28 percent of total goods and services 
acquired. The bulk of the latter, how- 
ever, entailed cash payments by this 
country, largely to Western Hemisphere 
countries against war materials and 
foodstuffs required by the United States 
to the maximum extent permitted by 
available supplies and shipping. 

The net result of these transactions, 
together with a moderate outflow of long- 
lerm capital from the United States, was 
a further marked increase in gold and 
dollar balances accumulated by foreign 
countries. The net credit entry to the 
United States for these gold and dollar 
transfers during the first 6 months was 
approximately $1,300,000,000 ‘table 1, 
line 35), most of which was in the form 
of an increase in foreign deposits in 
American banks. This feature was also 
4 continuation of a trend established 
earlier in the war for reasons basically 
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similar to those already discussed with 
regard to the first 6 months of 1945. 


Postwar Changes 


With the end of hostilities in Europe 
in May, followed by the surrender of 
Japan in August, important changes be- 
gan to occur in the balance of payments 
and became especially evident in trans- 
actions during the final quarter of the 
year. Chief among these changes were 
the following: 

1. The volume of goods and services 
supplied to foreign countries declined 
sharply, the total for the fourth quarter 
being approximately $2,300,000,000 (or an 
annual rate of less than $10,000,000,000) 
as compared with a peak of $4,000,000,000 
in the second quarter. 

2. Offsets to these “receipts” in the 
form of unilateral transfers by the United 
States (table 1, line 19) declined even 
more sharply and were equivalent to only 
24 percent of total goods and services 
supplied during the final quarter. 
Moreover, these unilateral transfers no 


longer consisted of lend-lease aid but 
were chiefly composed of a small but 
growing volume of relief shipments 
through UNRRA. 

3. Lend-lease as a factor in financing 
United States exports began to be sup- 
planted by loans and credits, although 
these were largely of an unusual nature. 
For instance, supplies furnished to civil- 
ian populations by the armed forces to 
maintain order and promote military 
operations have been considered as a 
type of capital outflow in view of the 
claims for future payment thereby 
created. These transactions have been 
of substantial importance, in fact, since 
the landing of American troops in Europe 
in mid-1944. More important in the last 
half of 1945 were the credit arrange- 
ments made with foreign countries for 
taking over lend-lease inventories or 
orders as of VJ-day. The operations of 
the Export-Import Bank, with its lend- 
ing authority expanded to $3,500,000,000, 
were also related in part to lend-lease 
termination through the financing of 
goods for which lend-lease requisitions 
had been filed and approved but which 
had not yet reached the contract stage 
by VJ-day. 

4. Finally, acquisitions of gold and 
dollar balances by foreign countries from 

















| 
Summary of Our International Transactions Last Year 
Millions of dollars 
During 1945 we bought or otherwise acquired from foreign 
countries goods and services valued at___________________ 8, 731 
Of this amount, a portion was received under reverse lend- 
lease or other conditions not requiring payment_________ 1, 876 
eo 6 RR ene fk yt er 6, 855 
Foreign countries bought or otherwise acquired goods and 
services from us in the total amount of.............. 12, 917 
This figure, too, includes items not requiring payment, such as 
lend-lease and contributions to UNRRA, which amounted to. 6. 139 
Thus, of the dollars we supplied to foreigners, they used___________ 6.778 
And had left, as a result of transactions in goods and services________ 77 
In addition, Government credits extended for relief and related pur- 
poses to our Allies, together with other long-term capital move- 
| ments, supplied dollars to foreigners in the net amount of_______ 1, 778 
Also, there must have been transactions not accounted for which 
resulted in net payments to foreigners of...._...._.._.....___.___ 136 
| a 
pa , ; 
| Because recorded data indicate that increases in foreign dollar bal- 
| ances plus net gold purchases from the United States during the 
year amounted to SSE EEN ese ek Ny 
| 
2 . , ae 
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the United States fell to a much lower 
rate. Preliminary data indicated that 
during the final quarter of the year the 
net accumulation was about $100,000,000 
as compared with more than $700,000,000 
in the first quarter. This decline was the 
net effect of the changes already dis- 
cussed and of some reduction in pay- 
ments to foreign countries for goods and 
services. 


Future Trends 


The trends established during the 
transition from war to peace throw some 
light on the probable balance of pay- 
ments in the near future. For instance, 
the declining rate of gold and dollar ac- 
cumulations by foreign countries will 
probably be converted into an absolute 
reduction in their holdings as increased 
supplies of urgently demanded goods be- 
come available from the United States 
and as the demand for dollar exchange 
increases. This appears to be likely even 
though long-term capital outflow from 
the United States is also expected to grow 
with the continued operations of the 
Export-Import Bank, the establishment 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the re- 
sumption of private investment activity 
through other channels. 

These two sources—possible reduc- 
tions in foreign gold and dollar holdings 
and continued outflow of United States 
capital—should help to prevent further 
declines in goods and services supplied 
to foreign countries. At the moment one 
of the chief limiting factors is continu- 
ing shortages of supplies of some goods 
urgently demanded abroad. As these 
shortages are remedied, the total volume 
of goods and services sold by the United 
States will probably rise above the rate 
at the close of 1945. 

The future trend in United States ex- 
ports of goods and services will primar- 
ily depend, however, upon the volume of 
United States purchases of foreign goods 
and services, always the major source 
of dollar exchange to foreign countries. 
Here also the decline after the second 
quarter of 1945, which was caused mainly 
by the reduction in military expendi- 
tures abroad, should be arrested and re- 
versed as trade channels are reestab- 
lished. The extent of increase in im- 
ports will be limited, however, until the 
production and export capacities of war- 
devastated countries have been restored. 
Similar factors will serve to restrict 
American purchases of services from 
foreign countries, notably shipping and 
travel. These current limitations on the 
dollar earnings of foreign countries, 
combined with their urgent needs for 
relief and reconstruction goods, will 
make loans and other types of financial 
assistance a principal feature of the 
American balance of payments during 
the next several years. 


Government Share 


Another characteristic of the wartime 
balance of payments that is already 
changing swiftly has been the heavy 
ratio of Government to private transac- 
tions. During 1945 the United States 
Government participated to the extent 
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of 63 percent in transactions involving 
goods and services and to the extent of 
almost 75 percent in long-term capital 
transactions (see table lon p. 5). These 
“Government” transactions include only 
those to which the United States Govern- 
ment was a party, such as lend-lease ex- 
ports and tobacco sales by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, and do not in- 
clude transactions between private par- 
ties in the United States and foreign 
governments. 

The United States Government’s share 
in the foreign sector of the country’s eco- 
nomic life in 1945 was thus somewhat 
larger than in the American economy as 
a whole. where Government expenditures 
accounted for about 40 percent of the 
gross national product during the year. 

These so-called “Government trans- 
actions,” however, were carried out with 
the assistance of regular private trade 
facilities. Especially with regard to the 
procurement of imports, the Government 
served chiefly as an intermediary and 
expediter in obtaining materials for re- 
sale to private industry for use in the 
vast program of war production. With 
reference to exports, it should also be 
remembered that the so-called “cash,” or 
non-lend-lease, portion during the war 
remained at about the same level as the 
total value of exports during the last 
several prewar years. 

The discussion which follows treats the 
various items in the order in which they 
appear in the summary on the first page 
of this article, although frequent refer- 
ence is made to the more detailed figures 
given in table 1. 


Payments for Goods 


Purchases of merchandise constituted 
the chief source of dollars made avail- 
able to foreign countries during the year. 
As shown in table 1, line 15, the value of 
goods purchased or otherwise acquired 
was $6,175,000,000. This figure, esti- 


“mated on the basis of recorded data for 


the first 10 months only, differs from the 
Bureau of the Census statistics of mer- 
chandise imports in several important 
respects. The official figures of “general 
imports” show the value of goods physi- 
cally entering the United States during 
a stated period. For balance-of-pay- 
ments purposes a somewhat different 
coverage is necessary. 

The principal addition to the recorded 
statistics is for goods procured in foreign 
countries but not physically imported 
into the United States whether retrans- 
ferred to foreign countries or used or 
stockpiled abroad. Supplies and mate- 
rials procured abroad by the armed 
forces, including those obtained under 
reverse lend-lease,’ are the chief in- 
stances of this nature. For the balance 
of payments, this type of transaction 
represents a merchandise “import,” since 
the United States has acquired goods 
from foreigners. 


1Goods and services obtained by the 
United States without cost to this country 
are offset by the unilateral receipts item, 
table 1, line 7. See section on page 5 “Off- 
sets to payments.” 
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A number of other less important ad. 
justments are made to recorded impo 
They include such items as additions for 
imports of silver bullion and deductions 
for imports from the Panama Cana] Z 
(considered domestic for balance-of. 
payments purposes) and for noncom. 
mercial imports of household and Per. 
sonal effects. 

Incomplete data on physica] impo 
of merchandise into the United States in 
1945 indicate an increase of almost $400 
000,000 over 1944, largely attributable tp 
the continued improvement in the Ship. 
ping situation. Imports from every ma. 
jor geographic area except Northern 
North America were larger in valye in 
1945 than in 1944. Imports of wheat and 
other grains and explosives from Canada 
showed substantial declines, which were 
only partially offset by greater imports 
of aircraft and aluminum. 


Military Disbursements 


As in previous war years, expenditures 
abroad by the armed forces and their 
personnel continued throughout 1945 to 
provide a large supply of dollars to for. 
eign countries. These disbursements 
are included in table 1, line 17, under 
“Other services.” Net expenditures by 
American troops located abroad are es. 
timated at approximately $760,000,000 
for the year, on the basis of reports for 
the first 9 months furnished to the 
Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions 
and Reports. The net figure is less than 
one-third of the gross amount of pay 
drawn abroad by the troops, the major 
part of their available funds having been 
remitted back to the United States. A 
much smaller proportion was spent on 
American goods sold in post exchanges, 
which also served to reduce the impact 
of troop spending on the economies of 
foreign countries. Although reports for 
the last quarter of the year are not yet 
available, rapid demobilization probably 
caused a substantial decline in the 
amount of troop pay spent abroad in 
that period. 

In addition to troop expenditures, the 
armed forces made substantial disburse- 
ments abroad for the construction of 
military installations, payments to local 
labor, and for transportation and other 
services These payments, amounting to 
some $630,000,000, include purchases of 
supplies and materials only for use in 
construction; other purchases of supplies 
and materials are included in “Payments 
for goods.” 

The foregoing figures include disburse- 
ments in so-called “special” or “invasion” 
or “occupation” currencies. These cur- 
rencies were either printed by the Allies 
or obtained from governments of the 
countries concerned at no immediate 
dollar cost to the United States. Except 
in certain occupied areas, such’as Ger- 
many and Japan, the United States has 
agreed to pay dollars to the foreign gov- 
ernments concerned for the amount of 
“net troop pay”—representing roughly 
the amount of money spent in these 
countries by American troops. The for- 
eign governments concerned, however, 
assume responsibility for most local cur- 
rency spent by the armed forces for pur- 
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poses other than net troop pay; in some 
cases goods and services procured in this 
manner will be treated as reverse lend- 
jease aid. As discussed elsewhere (see 
note to table 1), the net amount of these 
special currency disbursements, exclu- 
sive of dollars already made available on 
account of net troop pay, has been offset 
jin the present estimate by a credit, or 
receipts, item in the unilateral transfer 
account (table 1, line 7), since it repre- 
sents goods and services acquired by the 
United States without concurrent dollar 


outlay. 
Foreign Travel 


Residents of the United States spent 
$260,000,000 during 1945 for travel in for- 
eign countries (included in table 1, line 
17), Canada and Mexico received about 
three-fourths of this amount, although 
in prewar years the share of these two 
countries was only from 40 to 60 percent 
of the total. Since several years will 
elapse before conditions in Europe and 
the Far East are conducive to travel, it 
may be expected that expenditures in 
contiguous countries will continue for 
some time to account for the major por- 
tion of disbursements for foreign travel 
by United States residents. 


Other Current Payments 


Freight and shipping payments, con- 
sisting almost entirely of freight on 
United States imports in foreign bottoms 
and expenses of United States vessels in 
foreign ports, are placed at $440,000,000. 
Aportion of these port expenditures was 
received as reverse lend-lease and is 
hence offset by a credit entry in the uni- 
lateral transfer account. Payments re- 
sulting from operations of cable and ra- 
dio companies, advertising placed in for- 
eign media, and international insurance 
transactions accounted for most of the 
remainder of “Other services” shown in 
table 1, line 17. 


Offsets to Payments 


Total goods and services acquired from 
foreigners as shown in the introductory 
summary and in table 1, line 18, 
amounted to $8.731,000,000. Of this 
amount, $1,876,000,000 represents ac- 
quisitions not resulting in any dollar 
obligations on the part of the United 
States, such as the reverse lend-lease 
and net special currency items which 
have already been discussed. The figure 
of $1,876,000,000 also includes certain 
cash transfers as “gifts” from foreign 
countries. The amount entered as a re- 
ceipt under unilateral transfers in table 
1, line 7, thus represents the total value 
of all gifts and contributions received 
from foreigners, whether voluntary or 
involuntary and whether in cash or in 
kind. 

How did foreign countries use the 
$6,855,000,000 that the United States paid 
for the goods and services which they 
supplied? The answer can be found in 
an examination of the goods and serv- 
ices which the United States transferred 
to foreigners and of the conditions under 
which such transfers were made. 
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TABLE 1.—IJnternational Transactions of the United States, 1945 


{In millions of dollars] 



































| 
| Annual 
First | Second} Third | Fourth caida 
tem quarter/quarter|quarter|quarter oe 
Private] qovern-| Total 
| ment 
1. Receipts: 
3. Goods and services: 
3. Goods : --| 3,015 3,414 2, 542 1, 857 3, 437 7, 391 10, 828 
4. Income on investments , 128 128 131 130 495 21 516 
5. Other services is 391 473 378 331 558 | 1,015 1, 573 
6. Total goods and services 3, 533 4, 015 3, 051 2, 318 4,490 | 8,426 12, 917 
A Unilateral transfers.___- : | 616 753 379 | 128 70 1, 805 1, 876 
8. Long-term capital— | 
9. Movements of U. S. capital invested abroad __| 59 151 41 98 272 76 349 
10. Movements of foreign capital in U. 8 a) es 30 (?) (!) gt en 39 
"1. Total long-term capital 59 181 41 98 303 76 379 
12. Total receipts ------| 4,208 | 4,949 | 3,471 | 2,544] 4,863 | 10,308 | 15, 171 
13. Payments: 
14. Goods and services: | | 
15. Goods | 1,663 | 1,719 | 1,456} 1,337] 2,906 | 3,270! 6,175 
16. Income on investments Pv 38 42 42 58 170 10 180 
17. Other services : 668 777 425 505 513 | 1,863 2, 376 
18. Total goods and services | 2,369 2, 538 1, 92% 1, 900 3, 588 5, 143 8, 731 
19. Unilateral transfers 2,216 | 2,473 885 565 595 | 5,544 | 6, 139 
20. Long-term capital: 
21. Movements of U. 8. capital invested abroad 252 354 1, 033 388 224 | 1,803 | 2,027 
99. Movements of foreign capital invested in U. 8 91 3 33 3 129 | - } 129 
23. Total long-term capital 7 343 357 1, 066 391 353 | 1,803 | 2,157 
24. Total payments 4,928 | 5,368 | 3,874 2,856 | 4,536 | 12,490 | 17,026 
25. Excess of receipts (+) or payments ( | | | | 
26. Goods and services r +1,164 |+1,477 |+1, 127 | +418 | +902 | +3, 283 | +4, 185 
27 Unilateral transfers —1, 600 |—1, 720 —506 | —437 —524 |—3,739 | —4, 263 
28. Net goods and services and unilateral trans- | | | } 
fers —436| —243| +621 —20 | +878) —455} —77 
29 Long-term capital —284 | —175 —1,025 —292 | —65l1 |—1, 727 —1,778 
30. All transactions —721 —418 —404 | —312 +327 |—2,182 | —1, 855 
31. Net flow of funds on gold and short-term capital | | | | 
account: | | | | 
32. Net gold movement +159 4-124 +104 +30 |. --| +506 +506 
33 Net movement of U. 8. short-term capital abroad_| +100 —87 | +5 +30 —4s +95 | +47 
34. Net movement of foreign short-term capital in | 
U.8 +-462 +510 | +426) +40 +408 |+1,029 | +1, 437 
35. Net inflow (+) or outflow (—) +721 +547 | +624 +99 | +360 |+1, 631 | +1, 991 
36. Errors and omissions —128 —22) | +213 = | 436 
' ' 





1 Not available 


EXPLANATORY NOTE.—The figures presented above, although released for the first time in this"detail, represent 
revisions from those prepared earlier for computation of “net exports of goods and services” in the statement of gross 
national product included in the President’s annual budget message to’Congress. These changes, with others, will"be 
incorporated in revised estimates of the gross national product to be published in the February issue of the Survey of 
Current Business. The present figures, moreover, are still preliminary—in view of the early date at which they have 
been completed—and will be revised as fuller information becomes available for the full year 1945. 

In addition to the break-down into quarterly periods’ and into’ private’ versus’: Government transactions, the form of 

resentation shown above differs in three important respects from that used last’year in’presenting!balance-of-payments 
data for the years 1940-44 (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 10, 1945): 

1. Last year’s presentation was confined, in the main, to transactions entailing receipts and payments in a fairly 
literal sense of theterms. This meant that goods and services supplied to foreign countries under lend-lease, or obtained 
from foreign countries under reverse lend-lease, were omitted from the statement. Because of the magnitude of these 
and similar transactions, however, it has been considered preferable to revise the practice and to record under receipts 
or payments, as the case may be, the value of all transfers of goods or services, even though no financia! consideration— 
cash payment or future obligation—is involved. 

2. Such “receipts” and ‘“‘payments”’ are obviously in the nature of bookkeeping entries and must be offset by similar 
bookkeeping entries on the opposite side of the account in each instance. This is accomplished by a second and major 
innovation—the establishment of a new category, herein provisionally termed “unilateral transfers.”” Thus the value 
of goods and services supplied (or obtained) without financial consideration is entered first under receipts (or payments) 
for goods and services and, secondly, in the transfer payments (or receipts). By this means both the gross and the net 
figures on transactions in goods and services acquire fuller economic meaning, while the effects on the computation 
of the country’s net-payments position in a strictly financial sense are safeguarded by the offsetting entries made 
under the heading of unilateral transfers 

In addition to contributions in kind, the unilateral-transfer account provides a suitable place for the entry of cash 
contributions, such as personal and institutional remittances or the free-currency portion of the United States contribu- 
tionto UNRRA. Inthe past it has been common balance-of-payments practice to include such eash contributions along 
with payments or receipts for goods and services, frequently termed the current account as distinguished from the capital 
account (cf. The United States in the World Economy, p. 32). An obvious objection to this past practice, however, has 
been that, where contributions are concerned, no object or service is acquired as a counterpart or quid pro quo. Nor 
could such cash contributions be entered with good logic in the capital account, since no asset or future claim is acquired 
and no liability extinguished. The establishment of the unilateral-transfer account provides a category which recog- 
nizes the true nature ofsuch cash donations—-namely, the absence of any quid pro’ quo, such as goods, services, 
or securities. Br ry Bm. rr 

Thus it is that the unilateral-transfer account, under receipts or payments as the case may be, attempts to measure the 
economic value—although certainly not the political or military value in the case of lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
transactions—of all contributions, whether in cash or in kind, which are received’or'given by the United States. 

3. A third change is the reversion to the practice inaugurated in The United States in the World Economy of showing gold 
and all short-term capital movements in a separate section of the accounts, instead of including only movements of gold 
and official short-term balances in this section. The transactions so segregated are treated, in effect, as “balancing items” 
measuring the net result of all other transactions in the balance of payments. It is recognized,’ however, that the net 
behavior of gold and short-term capital is not purely passive in nature and that, on occasion, transactions not included 
therewith—for instance, certain movements of capital classified as long-term—may also behave in a “‘balancing”’ manner. 


ae. is accounted for largely by transfers from 
ecel or Goods ep 

Rece pts / ry military or other Government stocks 

Total merchandise transferred to for- abroad under one of three circumstances: 

eign countries, estimated on the basis of (1) Most important, civilian supplies of 


data for January—October, amounted to more than $900,000,000 transferred to 
$10,800,000,000. Of this total, approx- foreign countries which will be billed for 
imately $9,600,000,000 was shipped from them; (2) transfers to the United Na- 
the United States and is included in the tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
regular export statistics compiled by the istration to be charged against United 
Bureau of the Census. The remainder (Continued on p. 45) 
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ARTIME INDUSTRIALIZATION 

has basically altered the Cana- 
dian economy. One of the world’s great 
producers of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, Canada has now become a leading 
industrial nation as well. Many of the 
country’s major postwar problems and 
much of its postwar planning arise from 
and center on this fundamental change. 


Industry Stimulated by War 


Prior to World War I Canada was pre- 
dominantly a producer and exporter of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. In the 
fiscal year 1914 exports of raw mate- 
rials, valued at $272,594,000,' were nearly 
double the total exports of semimanu- 
factured goods amounting to $43,660,000 
and $115,344,000, respectively. The first 
World War stimulated Canadian indus- 
try, and by 1920 exports of fully manu- 
factured goods were valued at $613,592,- 
000 and semimanufactures at $185,288,000 
compared with raw material shipments 
totaling $449,612,000. In 1921, however, 
exports of manufactures dropped below 
those of raw materials and did not again 
take first place until 1930. Industrial 
progress was continuing, and by 1939 ex- 
ports of manufactured goods were more 
than one and one-half times those of 
raw materials. By 1944, as a result of 
the tremendous expansion of industry 
during World War I, exports of manu- 
factures were nearly three times those of 


All values in this report are expressed in 
Canadiam currency. One Canadian dollar 
equals $0.90909 in United States currency 
at present rates of exchange. 
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Canada’s Economy in 1945 


Striking Wartime Changes, Deeply Significant to Business, Reached Climax 


By Homer S. Fox, Commercial At- 
taché, U. S. Embassy, Ottawa 


raw materials, although the latter were 
in turn more than three times the cor- 
responding exports in 1930. The actual 
export figures for the calendar year 1944 
were $2,188,456,000 for fully manufac- 
tured goods, $487,962,000 for semimanu- 


factures, and $763,536,000 for raw ma- 
terials. The data refer to merchandise 


exports only, excluding gold, of which 
Canada is an important producer. 
Production figures show a similar de- 
velopment. Even after the growth in 
manufacturing during the first World 
War, the total net value of secondary pro- 
duction ’* at $1,377,222,000 ‘in 1921) was 
still less than the value of primary pro- 
duction at $1,636,420,000. By 1928 sec- 
ondary production at $2,220,692,000 had 
almost equaled primary production, the 
value of which in that year was $2,283,- 
897,000, and in 1929 the net value of sec- 


*Primary production includes output 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, min- 
ing, and electric power, and secondary pro- 
duction includes manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and custom and repair work. Figure: 
given are not strictly comparable for the dif- 
ferent years, because of revisions in method 
of computation, but these differences do not 
materially affect the picture tor the pur- 
poses of this report 

NoTe.—Important contributions to the 
material presented in this article were made 
by Paul H. Norgren, Labor Attaché; O. B 
North, Assistant Commercial Attaché; Rob- 
ert W. Rinden, Second Secretary; George S 
Roper, Civil Air Attaché; and Dr. C. C. Taylor 
Agricultural Attaché 
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ondary output was substantially more 
than that of primary production. Dur. 
ing the thirties this lead was cut dow, 
somewhat, however, and as late as 1939 
at the beginning of the second Wor 
War, secondary production at $1,811. 
410,000 was only slightly greater than the 
total of $1,703,183,000 for primary output, 

By 1943 wartime expansion of indys. 
try had brought the total net value of 
secondary production to nearly double 
that of primary production, the respec- 
tive figures being $4,254,904,000 and 3; 
481,256,000. This ratio will undoubt- 
edly not be entirely maintained, as 
large part of the increased industrigj 
output has been munitions of war, byt 
there seems no doubt that Canada has 
definitely and permanently taken a place 
among the world’s leading industria] na- 
tions and that the general pattern of its 
economy has been permanently altered. 

In addition to the great expansion of 
physical plant, there has been a large in- 
crease in the variety of articles manu- 








factured and in the skill and industrial 
“know-how” of both management and 
labor. The larger income available from 
industrial occupations also has attracted 
a large number of workers, many perma- 
nently, to manufacturing centers. These 
and other factors both encourage and 
make essential to the country’s welfarea 
continued high level of industrial output. 

The significance of the wartime growth 
of industry has been greater for Canada 
than for either the United States or the 
United Kingdom for the reason that, toa 
greater extent than in either of the other 
two countries, it has been a new growth 
which represents a change in the basic 
economic pattern. Always more depend- 
ent on international trade than most of 
the world’s principal trading nations— 
about 30 percent of the national income 
is derived from this source—Canada is 
now faced with the major problem of 
finding new and expanded markets for 
much of the new industrial output. To 
meet this problem the Canadian Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, inaugurated in 1945 a 
vigorous foreign-trade-promotion pro- 
gram with expanded facilities at home 
and a much enlarged foreign-trade serv- 
ice abroad. Particular attention is being 
given to trade expansion in the British 
Commonwealth which, like the United 
States, is a major outlet for exports. 
Latin American markets are also coming 
in for a considerable share of special pro- 
motion. 


National Income Estimates 


A comprehensive picture of the operat- 
ing economy, as affected by the insatiable 
wartime demand for the production of 
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munitions plants, factories, mines, and 
farms, is afforded by a new series of esti- 
mates of the national income and gross 
national product released in the late 
months of 1945 by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The summary figures in 
these estimates are shown hereafter. 
From $4,248,000,000 in 1939, the national 
income rose to a 1944 total of $9,704,- 


000,000. 
The Trend of Production 


Industrial production, which had 
leveled off in 1944, suffered the inevitable 
reaction after the end of the war with 
the cancellation of war contracts and the 
necessary period of reconversion to 
peacetime production. The official index 
of production, which had _ declined 
slightly prior to the end of hostilities, 
recorded an appreciable drop during the 
last half of the year, although the de- 
cline was smaller than had been origi- 
nally expected. 

The maintenance of a fairly high level 
of operations is attributed to a number 
of factors. Reconversion delays in many 
industries were less extensive than had 
peen anticipated. In some industries, 
such as shipbuilding and airplane ‘man- 
ufacture, the reduction in output was 
sharp and in large degree permanent, 
put in others the shift to peacetime pro- 
duction has been relatively rapid and the 
total volume has not been seriously re- 
duced. Food processing, tobacco produc- 
tion, some textile manufacturing (not- 
withstanding severe shortages), news- 
print production, and nonmetallic min- 
erals have been maintained at, or even 
in excess of, earlier levels. 

Production in the automobile industry 
has been affected by a 99-day strike in 
the largest Windsor, Ontario, plant in a 
dispute involving enforcement of the 
check-off of union dues. This difficulty 
was settled at the year-end by an agree- 
ment to submit the case to arbitration, 
pending which the strikers returned to 
work. 
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Special emphasis has been placed on 
construction, as a form of reconversion 
activity, by the acute shortage of hous- 
ing which has developed. The value of 
construction contracts awarded in 1945 
has been reported by MacLean Building 
Reports as $409,033,009, the largest since 
1930, and an increase of 40 percent com- 
pared with 1944. Residential building, 
largely single-family units, accounted 
for $196,000,000 of the total, as compared 
with $131,000,000 in 1944. Figures are 
not available on the volume of completed 
construction, but a substantial beginning 
apparently has been made in relieving 
the situation. 











G ORR National Ex pe nditure at Market Prices, 1938 fp) 
Ir ill of Canadian dollar 
Ite 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 
Government expenditure on goods and service 
War 37 207 S21 1,935 . 449 4, 44] 4, 681 
Nonwar S17 837 A3t 595 681] SUS 710 
Cross private investment at home 451 705 1, 00 1, 122 820 398 554 
Net private investment abroad IS 7 90 — 268 175 24 252 
Personal expenditure on consumers ods and set vice 702 800) 4, 400 4, 978 37 910 6, 299 
Grogs national expenditure rket price 5, 0€0 is 6, 708 8, 361 | 10,268 | 11, 137 11, 727 
i 
Net National Income and Gross National Product at Market Prices, 1988-44 
{fn millions of Canadian dollars] 
Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 
Salaries, wages, and supplementary labor income 2, 449 2, 40 2, 860 3, 529 4, 233 4, 790 4,983 
Military pay and allowances 7) 2s 193 386 fi41 910 | 1, 068 
Investment income 712 813 1, 214 1,618 | 1,841 1, 820 1, 799 
Net income of individual enterprisers, agricultural and 
other 790 867 949} 1,081 | 1,630] 1,548 1, 854 
Net national income at factor cost 3, 960 4, 248 5, 216 6,614 8,345 9, 068 9, 704 
Indirect taxes /-ss subsidies 646 751 863 1, 074 1,116} 1,145 | 984 
Depreciation allowances and similar business costs iW) SIS FOR 673 763 813 774 
Gross national product at market prices 5, 060 5, 483 6, 708 8, 361 | 10,268 | 11, 137 11, 727 
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Employment Outlook 


Employment declined throughout 1945. 
The reduction in war-work employment 
actually began in 1944, as a result of cut- 
backs in certain products. By VE-day 
about 250,000 of the peak total of 900,000 
war workers had been either laid off or 
transferred to peacetime work, and in 
the ensuing 3 months a further substan- 
tial reduction took place. In nonagri- 
cultural industry as a whole, approxi- 
mately 12 percent fewer persons were 
employed in December than in January 
1945. The decline during the first 8 
months was small, totaling only 4 per- 
cent, but in recent months it has been 
considerably more rapid. 

Much of this drop in employment is 
attributable to curtailment in the pro- 
duction of munitions and other war ma- 
terials. Thus, in the durable-goods in- 
dustries, which were almost exclusively 
engaged in -war production, employment 
decreased by nearly 40 percent. In non- 
durable manufactures and in mining the 
losses were less than 5 percent, whereas 
in the other nonagricultural categories— 
logging, construction, communications, 
transportation, trade, and services— 
there were modest increases in employ- 
ment. 

A second factor which has been affect- 
ing employment is the unwillingness of 
many former war workers to take jobs in 
logging, mining, textile manufacturing, 
and other industries where labor short- 
ages still exist. In logging and mining 
activities the remoteness of the work- 
places and the heavy physical exertion 
required were the chief deterrents. In 
textiles and various other manufacturing 
lines the low level of wages was an equally 
strong consideration. 

A third factor in the employment situ- 
ation is the demobilization of the armed 
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forces, which has continued at an in- 
creasing rate since June. The reinstate- 
ment of returned veterans in their for- 
mer jobs frequently has resulted in the 
laying off of nonveteran employees, and 
many veterans without previous employ- 
ment records have increased the unem- 
ployment total directly. 

The Dominion Government’s employ- 
ment policy for the transition and post- 
war periods as outlined in the “white 
paper” presented to Parliament in April 
1945, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The increase in peacetime employ- 
ment needed to offset the decline in war 
employment should be provided through 
expansion of private industry; and the 
Government’s principal task is to en- 
courage such expansion. To accomplish 
this aim, the concerns undertaking ex- 
pansions of plant and equipment during 
the reconversion period will be permitted 
to compute depreciation for tax pur- 
poses at double the normal rate, and 
Government-owned war plants will be 
sold to private concerns on the basis of 
“the best price consistent with the high- 
est and most stable employment.” 

(2) The Government will establish a 
“shelf” of preplanned public works proj- 
ects designed to help offset fluctuations 
in private employment, but these proj- 
ects will not be launched until after the 
needs of private construction have been 
met. 

According to official statistics, at the 
beginning of December, nearly 200,000 
unemployed persons were seeking work, 
whereas unfilled job vacancies were less 
than one-half that number. However, 
the Minister of Reconstruction, C. D. 
Howe, recently stated that this unem- 
ployment is only temporary, and that 
it is, in any event, “no worse than in any 
prosperous winter in Canada.” It is 
clear, therefore, that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment intends to continue emphasiz- 
ing encouragement to private industry 
and to withhold public-works projects 
for some time to come. 


Wage Control 


The level of wage rates increased only 
slightly during 1945. Sizable increases 
occurred in a few major industries, such 
as coal mining and meat packing, but 
these were not sufficient to affect the 
general average in any important degree. 
That wage rates increased so little was 
attributed almost entirely to the Govern- 
ment’s stabilization policy which in- 
cluded control of wages. Up to the time 
the war ended, there was widespread 
pressure from organized labor, and even 
from some employers, for increases. 
Even after VJ-day the pressure contin- 
ued in a number of civilian-goods indus- 
tries, where wages had been “left behind” 
during the war. At the end of the year 
no official announcement of any modifi- 
cation of wage controls had been made, 
but it was generally believed that a 
modest relaxation would be put into 
effect early in the new year. 

Although wage rates remained prac- 
tically unchanged, weekly earnings 
showed a downward trend during the 
year. The decrease was most noticeable 
in the durable manufactured goods and 
mining industries, and was in the main 
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the result of a reduction in weekly hours, 
occasioned by the curtailment of war or- 
ders in these industries. However, the 
cut in weekly take-home pay was con- 
siderably less drastic in Canada than in 
the United States, the reason being that 
premium wage rates are seldom paid in 
Canada until after 48 hours or more, 
whereas in the United States time and 
one-half for work exceeding 40 hours per 
week is required by law. 


Agricultural Production 


Although industrial expansion in Can- 
ada has been emphasized, agriculture 
remains one of the country’s major in- 
dustries, accounting for approximately 
one-half of the country’s primary pro- 
duction. Of a total primary production 
valued at $2,481,256,000 in 1943, agricul- 
ture accounted for $1,245,843,000. Dur- 
ing the war period, Canada’s contribution 
of foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products was of vital importance to the 
Allied war effort, and during the postwar 
period the supplying of foodstuffs for re- 
lief purposes is proving of equally vital 
importance. 

Crop production in 1945 was sharply 
reduced by adverse weather. Spring 
frosts almost ruined the tree-fruit crops 
except in British Columbia. Excessive 
rains at seeding time gave grain crops 
a late start and caused some shift to 
late-sown kinds. A midsummer drought 
in the western half of the prairies proved 
to be the worst since 1937. Hog market- 
ings in 1945 dropped about 33 percent 
from the record established in 1944. 
Grain shipments to the United States 
were minimized, first, by the end of the 
United States Government’s wheat pur- 
chases, and secondly, by the Canadian 
ban placed on exports of barley and oats 

Despite these difficulties, agricultural 
exports during 1945 reached a very high 
level, limited in many cases only by 
transportation facilities. The outstand- 
ing development was the Government’s 
decision to increase the export price of 
wheat to $1.55 per bushel (basis No. 1 
Northern at Fort William or Vancouver) 
to all foreign destinations and a tempo- 
rary commitment not to follow the mar- 
ket upward beyond that point, accom- 
panied by a 5-year guaranty that the 
price to growers would not fall below $1. 
Thus, wheat growers are able to antici- 
pate final payments considerably in ex- 
cess of the $1.25 initial payment being 
made for this grade by the Wheat Board. 
The price ceiling on millings for domestic 
consumption is still 78 cents per bushel. 

Exports of bacon would have been 
greater if production had not fallen off, 
but this shortage was largely offset by 
unexpectedly large shipments of beef to 
the United Kingdom. Such shipments 
more than equaled the number of cattle 
which normally entered the United 
States prior to the export ban on beef 
cattle. Exportable supplies of meat were 
made somewhat larger by the reimposi- 
tion of meat rationing on September 10, 
after having been unrationed since 
March 1944. The improved position of 
ocean shipping after VE-day also enabled 
Canada to export to the United Kingdom 
more of its eggs in fresh instead of dried 
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form, and similarly enabled more 
to be shipped fresh instead of drieg 

Canadian relations with the. Unj 
States on the agricultural front, ag 
other matters, continued to be Most cop 
dial, and were in some ways e 
by the collaboration of Canada ang 
United States within the Combineq 
Board and specialized groups which 
joint meetings either in Canada or the 
United States. 

The future trend of agricultura} pro- 
duction, as seen at the end of 1945, was 
in the direction of greater production of 
grains and a smaller production of hogs 
especially in the Prairie Provinces, 
There may be some reduction in poy} 
production, but dairy production Will be 
well maintained, especially in eastern 
Canada, if the weather is reasonably fg. 
vorable. Extensive marketings of cattle 
may continue in view of the expansion 
of cattle herds during the war years 
Among the specialty crops, the vegetable. 
seed industry in British Columbia 
pears to be an end-of-war casualty ang 
the future of the wartime fiber-fiax de. 
velopment is in doubt. The production 
of flaxseed for oil will decline unless 
some added price stimulus is given. The 
sugar-beet industry is confronted with 
the loss of prisoner-of-war labor and the 
prospect of fewer agriculutral workers in 
1946 in this as in most other fa 
enterprises. Production of tobacco, how- 
ever, probably will be expanded because 
of an increased demand, higher prices, 
and the continued availability of harvest 
workers from the southern States. 


Commercial Policy Is Liberal 


Largely because of heavy dependence 
on international trade, Canada has long 
followed a liberal policy in international 
commercial affairs. A dollar country 
within the British Commonwealth, the 
Dominion typifies the complexities of 
international exchange and is, at the 
same time, a proponent of multilateral 
trade policies and reduction of inter- 
national trade barriers. It is significant 
that Canada was the first of 14 nations 
to accept the invitation extended by the 
United States to participate in discus- 
sions preliminary to a general inter- 
national trade conference in 1946. The 
Bretton Woods pacts were also adhered 
to for the establishment of an inter- 
national exchange stabilization fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

During the war, extensive and in some 
respects severe import restrictions were 
imposed, particularly on imports from 
the United States and other nonsterling 
countries. This, however, was largely 
for urgent financial reasons considered 
necessary to the successful development 
of the Canadian war effort. The most 
drastic of these restrictions have been 
progressively removed; on imports, the 
embargo on certain classes of nonessen- 
tial goods in August 1944, and the 10- 
percent war-exchange tax on such im- 
ports which was relaxed for some com- 
modities in May and eliminated for all 
in October 1945. The restrictions which 
remain are in part attributed to differ- 
ences in price levels, particularly between 
Canada and the United States. It is the 
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olicy, however, to remove 
notes rictions as rapidly as circum- 

The line against inflation was tightly 
held during the year, but thereafter in- 
ternal controls over production and dis- 
tribution of civilian-type articles were 
greatly relaxed, according to a year-end 
statement by the Wartime Prices and 

de Board. Of the 300 or more supply 
controls existing at the peak of the war 
effort, only about 30 remained in effect 
at the end of the year and of those can- 
celed, nearly 150 were revoked during 
1945. Those which continue in 1946 are 
rimarily to assure equitable distribu- 
tion of commodities of which there are 
still acute shortages, as in certain tex- 
tiles and foodstuffs. Certain controls in 
this category also have as a major ob- 
jective, assistance in the reestablish- 
ment of service personnel. 

Some new regulations imposed dur- 
ing the year were designed largely to 
control price and distribution of new 
goods returning to the market so as to 
encourage Manufacturers to produce 
goods in short supply. The protection 
of consumers from quality deterioration 
was also an objective. Indicative of the 
effectiveness of the price controls in gen- 
eral is the fact that the official cost-of- 
living index rose only about 1 percent 
during the year. 

An important step in the disposal of 
wartime restrictions was the passage of 
the Transitional Emergency Powers Act, 
effective January 1, 1946, which con- 
tinues, but in much more limited form, 
the Government’s authority under the 
War Measures Act. The Transitional 
Powers Act officially terminates the war 
as of January 1, 1946, for the purposes 
of the War Measures Act. 


Few Customs Tariff Changes 


No legislative changes were made in 
the customs tariff during the year. Some, 
involving particularly cast-iron pipe and 
diamonds, were proposed to Parliament 
but were withdrawn because of unfavor- 
able comment. There were, however, 
a number of administrative changes. 
These included duty reductions, not of 
wide importance, on materials for mak- 
ing antifriction bearings, materials for 
making cellulose acetate and synthetic 
resins, paper bands for protecting grow- 
ing plants, and trays for packing apples. 
Potatoes, herring, lobsters, and apple 
pomace were granted free entry on a 
temporary basis, and provision was made 
for the free entry of aluminum sheets to 
be rolled from ingots exported to the 
United States for that purpose. In one 
case, a change resulted in less favorable 
tariff treatment than had previously 
been accorded. This was the ruling that 
certain categories of marine Diesel en- 
gines were of a class or kind made in 
Canada, and hence not entitled to the 
free entry they had previously been 
granted. 

Of considerable significance to the 
United States was the adoption of an in- 
dividual shipment-permit system for 
fruits and vegetables in lieu of the ap- 
Dlication of seasonally advanced duties. 
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Canada’s farms and forests are two of the bases of the nation’s economy. 


The establishment of a joint Cana- 
dian-American Committee to consider 
and report on means of facilitating move- 
ment of passengers, goods, and vehicles, 
including aircraft, across the interna- 
tional border, and of further simplifying 
customs procedures, was announced at 
the end of the year. 


Government Finance 


The Dominion Government’s budget 
for the year ended March 31, 1946, re- 
flected the conflicting requirements of 
fiscal policy in war and peace, and had 
as its guiding consideration the mainte- 
nance of a high and stable level of in- 
come and employment. Subject to the 
limitations imposed by continuing large- 
scale expenditures, an anti-inflationary 
economic policy, and uncertainties in 
future Dominion—Provincial financial ar- 
rangements, fiscal measures were taken 
to accelerate reconversion, stimulate 
private enterprise, and expand employ- 
ment. 

The high total of cash requirements, 
$5,400,000,000, although somewhat 
smaller than in previous years and rep- 
resenting some shift from expenditures 
to loans in connection with postwar ex- 
port-trade credits, was still more char- 
acteristic of war than of peacetime. The 
Government’s large fiscal needs, as well 
as its concern about inflation, restricted 
tax concessions mainly to a 16-percent 
reduction in personal income taxes, a 
reduction in the excess profits tax from 
100 to 60 percent with abolition of the 
20-percent refundable portion of this 
levy, and the removal of the 10 percent 
war exchange tax on imports from non- 
Empire countries, heretofore mentioned. 
The application of the 8 percent general 
sales tax was modified so as to reduce the 
handicap on production processes. Other 


changes included reductions in excise 
taxes on automobiles, cameras, radios, 
and record-playing devices, and an ad- 
justment in the excise tax on furs. 

Following as far as practicable a “pay 
as you go” policy since 1939, the Govern- 
ment has met about 45 percent of war 
expenditures out of current revenues. 
Nethertheless, the Dominion’s total un- 
matured funded debt had risen from 
$3,386,000,000 on March 31, 1939, to ap- 
proximately $13,984,000,000 at the end of 
March 1945. The average rate of inter- 
est paid on the funded debt, however, de- 
clined during this period from 3.52 per- 
cent to 2.51 percent. 


The Money Market 


The great success of the two Victory 
Loans floated during the year was the 
outstanding feature of the money market. 
Both issues, which together produced 
about $3,500,000,000, were heavily over- 
subscribed and were purchased by about 
2,500,000 Canadians. Their widespread 
distribution strongly reinforced the Do- 
minion’s price-control measures, and the 
yield on Dominion bonds declined by one- 
eighth to one-fourth percent. 

The fact that the Province of Alberta 
made good its defaulted obligations and 
that in December its bonds were auoted 
at or near par was a notable develop- 
ment. 

Private corporations did relatively lit- 
tle new financing, but they did carry out 
extensive refunding programs at rates 
of interest comparable to those paid on 
Government obligations a few years ago. 

Influenced by anticipation of high 
earnings because of accumulated demand 
and lower postwar taxation, the stock 
market rose more or less. steadily 
throughout 1945 until it had reached 1937 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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Information Program 


for World Traders 


OW CAN I KEEP INFORMED on 

all business matters of interna- 

tional importance? And how can I 

learn of any changes that affect my own 
business and my industry? 

These are two questions frequently 
asked by businessmen engaged in world 
trade. The Department of Commerce 
has the answers in the form of informa- 
tional aids. In fact, it offers a wide 
variety of services that are essential in 
conducting a profitable export or import 
trade. 

This well-seasoned program is a fa- 
miliar one to the experienced, but hun- 
dreds of new and prospective world trad- 


By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, Chief, Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Office 
of World Trade Promotion, De- 
partment of Commerce 


ers are unaware of its scope and extent. 
As they await the signal of adequate sup- 
plies and shipping space to enter the 
markets of the world, untold numbers 
are missing a wealth of preparatory 
source material available at their door- 
steps. 

Certainly if these new, as well as es- 
tablished, exporters and importers are 
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Department and its Field Offices 
of a broad program. 
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ing article. 








Utilize the Commerce Department’s Information Service, 
Overburdened 


Many officers of the Foreign Service of the United States have reported a heavy 
accumulation of correspondence from United States businessmen, seeking information 
already easily available from the Department of Commerce and its Field Offices 
Such letters obviously iznpose a heavy burden on our Missions abroad, especially 
in the liberated areas where problems of transportation, communication, and relief 


Readers are reminded that the Foreign Service officers are regularly reporting to 
the Department of Commerce on all phases of economic and commercial conditions 
in their areas. For instance, they send trade opportunities, trade leads, and market 
surveys to the Department. They furnish information on commodities and indus- 
tries, tariffs, exchange, and trade controls. And they keep the Department constantly 
advised on matters of commercial policy 

The accompanying article was written specifically to acquaint American busi- 
nessmen with the “spot” as well as basic published information services of the 
Space permits only a depiction of the high lights 


It is hoped, however, that this over-all view wili impress businessmen with the 
fact that, by consulting the Department or its Field Offices before writing abroad 
they will save time and effort. Equally important, our Foreign Service officers will 
be freed from a heavy mail box, thus enabling them to concentrate on preparing 
reports for the widest possible use of all businessmen 

Here is a striking specific example of the situation above outlined: Consulates in 
all areas in the Far East have not yet (January 1946) been fully staffed, although 
efforts are being made to send additional personnel as rapidly as possible 
areas Offices are operating under difficult conditions resulting from the recently ter- 
minated hostilities. They are not yet in a position to handle a large volume of 
commercial inquiries because of the shortage of personnel and because of the press- 
ing duties connected with American properties in the Far East, with former internees, 
and with problems arising from unsettled economic conditions 
Under such circumstances, it is highly essential that United States firmis com- 
municate in the first inscance with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or its nearest Field Office. Thus, the consulates will not be 
overburdened and will be in a position to render more effective service, both on 
individual inquiries of a pressing nature and on more general commercial studies 
of wider interest. Trade lists, World Trade Directory reports, and summaries of 
economic trends and legislative enactments will be prepared and forwarded to the 
Bureau as rapidly as possible, to be made available to American business through 
the Commerce Department’s foreign-trade publications described in the accompany- 
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to proceed with success, they must Dos- 
sess the necessary current information 
to make intelligent plans and wise de. 
cisions. Therefore, it seems particularly 
important at this time that the publica. 
tions and services of the Department of 
Commerce be reviewed for current users 
and described for the uninitiated. 

While the broad program includes 
both published and personal aids, em- 
phasis will be given to publications. To 
provide the widest possible coverage, 
these include the following: (1) A pe. 
riodical, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; (2) 
the Reference Services—the Interna. 
tional Reference Service and the Indus- 
trial Reference Service; and (3) the In- 
ternational Series. A brief description 
of each will indicate how the data can 
be applied to individual needs. 


Weekly Magazine 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is devoted 
entirely to international trade. Here the 
reader is kept currently informed on the 
ever-changing world economic picture. 

Each issue contains special news items 
by countries and by commodities. Other 
regular features include Late Airgrams 
from Foreign Service officers giving 
“spot” information on the business situ- 
ation in specific areas; New World Trade 
Leads covering trade opportunities (both 
export and import) and foreign visitors; 
and information on foreign exchange 
and finance, tariffs, and trade-mark ap- 
plications, 

In addition, commercial-law notes, the 
economics of foreign transportation and 
communications, and data on export- 
license requirements and OPA price con- 
trols are regularly published. 

This illustrated weekly periodical also 
serves as the mouthpiece of governmental 
officials as well as the American Foreign 
Service. As such, articles are contributed 
by keymen within Government on im- 
portant topics of the day in the field of 
world business and economics. Lastly, a 
list is carried on New Books and Reports 
of interest to those persons engaged in 
world trade. 


Reference Services 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 
includes all basic studies relating to the 
econothic, commercial, financial, and 
legal aspects of various foreign coun- 
tries. For example, there are series on— 

Preparing Shipments (to Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, etc.), detailing the necessary doc- 
uments and fees, and citing regulations 
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and requirements incident to shipping 
py boat, air-express, and mail. 

Economic Conditions or Situation (in 
Cuba, Haiti, British Malaya, Ecuador, 
Central America, Mexico, Bolivia, Uru- 
quay, Paraguay, Brazil, etc.) These re- 

orts provide an annual over-all review 
of individual countries as to their nat- 
ural resources, industries, utilities, agri- 
culture, transportation, labor, finance, 
and foreign trade. e 

Effects of the War on Brazil's Foreign 
trade, in which the wartime experiences 
in both exporting and importing are re- 
yiewed and postwar prospects are de- 
scribed. 

United States Trade with Canada in 
1943, containing an analysis as well as 
charts and detailed statistics on export 
and import trade. 

Establishing a Business (in the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Colombia, etc.), 
describing corporate organization, Gov- 
ernment regulations, taxation, exchange, 
commercial policy and agreements, labor 
legislation, manufacturing industries, 
fuel and power, and the Government's 
attitude toward agriculture, industry and 
commerce. 

Marketing Areas in Colombia, cover- 
ing the general characteristics and spe- 
cific details on the various trade regions 
within the area covered. 

Foreign Commerce Yearbook Series 
(Colombia, Portugal, etc.) in which the 
highly varied details formerly included 
in the annual Foreign Commerce Year- 
book are presented in separate reports. 
Included are analytical and statistical 
data on area and population, agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing, cost of liv- 
ing and wage indexes, national income, 
finance, currency and exchange, trans- 
portation and communications, balance 
of payments, foreign investments, and 
trade. 

Tazation of Income, Personal Property 
and Excess Profits in Colombia. An in- 
terpretation of a recently passed law es- 
tablishing new rates of taxation. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs ‘in 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, etc.), giving a concise picture 
of the subject country’s economy, popu- 
lation, climate, sanitation, living costs, 
housing facilities. Also covers detailed 
office-operating costs, taxation, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. 

Documentary Requirements on Ship- 
ments to Latin America. This report 
consists of tables covering freight, air- 
express, and parcel-post shipments to 
the country of destination. 

The Sterling Area (A Study of Mone- 
tary and Exchange Policy). Here is a 
comprehensive description of the curren- 
cies of the British Empire, the monetary 
experience, 1929-33, sterling bloc and 
area, and the future of the sterling area, 
including an explanation of the ex- 
change pool, sterling balances, and 
agreements with sterling and nonsterling 
countries. Tables are also included on 
United States trade with the sterling 
area, 

Doing Business with Russia, which out- 
lines the channels through which ex- 
porting to and importing from the Soviet 
(Continued on p. 42) 
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International Trade 
Publications 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the 
Journal of International Economy, is the 
official medium of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the De- 
partment of State for the dissemination 
of Current Commercial and Economic 
Information gathered throughout the 
world by Foreign Service officers of the 
United States Government. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES: Illustrated features 
on timely subjects appear in each issue. 
NEWS BY COUNTRIES: Brief items cover- 
ing current economic conditions. News 
BY COMMODITIES: Wide coverage of cur- 
rent commodity developments. Recv- 
LAR DEPARTMENTS: Exchange Rates; 
Trade-Mark Data; Trade Controls; 
Trade Agreement Developments; New 
World Trade Leads. The service is 
available on a subscription basis. 





International Reference Service 


The INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE, printed in loose-leaf form for 
ready filing in standard three-ring bind- 
ers, is the official medium of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Department of State for the dissem- 
ination of Basic Economic Reports gath- 
ered throughout the world by Foreign 
Service officers of the United States 
Government. 

Contains wide coverage of economic 
subjects—Surveys of Foreign Market 
Areas; Appraisal of Transportation 
Problems; Foreign Industrial Develop- 
ment; International Shifts in Capital; 
Foreign Trade Reports; Foreign Com- 
mercial Laws; Methods of Doing Busi- 
ness; Costs of Doing Business; National 
Budgets, Receipts, and Expenditures .. . 

Many releases appearing in the INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 
are illustrated with pictures, charts, graphs, and/or maps. The service is 
available on a subscription or single copy basis. 








Industrial Reference Service 


The INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERV- 

ICE, also printed in loose-leaf form for 
acevier ready filing in standard three-ring bind- 

ers, is the official medium of the Bureau 
mero of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
4 ne ot the Department of State for the dis- 
semination of Basic Commodity Reports 
dealing with both the domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

This service is issued in parts, each 
dealing with a major commodity or 
group of associated commodities. Even- 
tually the service will consist of from 
10 to 14 parts; presently, 9 parts are 
available. 

Many releases appearing in the IN- 
DUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE are 
illustrated with pictures, charts, graphs, 
and/or maps. The service is available 
on a subscription or single copy basis. 
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One of Italy’s sulfur mines 


Italy’s Sulfur Industry 


Battered and Disrupted by War, It Strives Now To Get Back on Its Feet 


ULFUR HAS BEEN IMPORTANT to 

Italy’s economy for a very long time. 
Production dates back at least to the 
earliest Greek colonization in Sicily. 
The beginning of the manufacture of 
black powder in the twelfth century and 
the development of chemical industries 
about 1787 were milestones in the growth 
of the Italian sulfur industry. By 1831, 
exports from Sicily alone had risen to 
about 40,000 tons per year. Production 
continued to rise until 1905 when an all- 
time high of 500,000 tons was reached. 
Since 1906, because of competition from 
America, output in Italy has declined; 
the annual average for the period 
1937-41 was 348,000 tons, of which 65 
percent was exported. 


Wartime Developments 


Sulfur mining in Sicily, the principal 
producing area, was suspended in Au- 
gust 1943, after the Allied invasion, but 
was resumed the following December 
with an output of 300 tons. The rate 
gradually increased, and the output for 
1944 amounted to approximately 33,400 
tons in Sicily and 4,500 tons on the main- 
land. An additional 30,000 tons of sul- 
fur rock, containing about 30 percent 
sulfur, was ground for use as an insecti- 
cide in the Italian vineyards. 

Production of sulfur during 1945 was 
restricted by a shortage of electric 
power; it was reported to have averaged 
about 5,000 tons per month. This 
hardly more than sufficed for Italy’s 
agricultural needs. Actual production 
was said to have been higher than the 
reported figure, inasmuch as consider- 


Digested From a Report by C. A. 
Borsrorp, Minerals Attaché, U. S. 
Embassy, Rome 


able quantities were believed to have 
been sold in the black market 
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Importance of Sicilian Mines 


The mines of Sicily are not only the 
major source of sulfur in Italy but ac- 
count for most of the elemental sulfur 
produced in Europe. At one time, the 
average annual output exceeded 300,000 
tons, and some 30,000 people depended 
upon these mines for a living. During 
the war, production decreased in conse- 
quence of a lack of supplies, labor, and 
power, but still constituted 55 percent of 
the total for Italy during the period 
1939-45. 


All sulfur mining ceased from the time 
of the Allied occupation in August 1943 
to December 1943—the main reason being 
lack of power from plants at Porto Empe- 
docle, Catania, and Palermo, which were 
bombed and badly damaged. The mines 
and local plants were not damaged by the 
war, but transportation was disrupted as 
motor vehicles and tires were requisi- 
tioned. The lack of power caused the 
flooding of a number of mines including 
one of the largest, Grottacalda, belonging 
to Montecatini, which will probably be 
abandoned. 

In September 1943, the Allied Military 
Government authorized the resumption 
of sulfur mining and the establishment 
of a sulfur sales organization, Ente Zolfi 
Siciliani, to supersede the Ente Zolfi 
Italiani which had handled sales for all 
of Italy before the war. Also through 
the efforts of “Amgot” in getting neces- 
sary supplies, including coal for the power 
plants, it was possible to reopen some 
of the mines. Production, which started 
again in December with 300 tons, rose to 
3,400 tons in August 1944, 6,500 tons in 
November 1944, and fluctuated between 
3,500 to 6,000 tons per month during the 
first half of 1945. 

During the third quarter of 1945, se- 
vere drought and inadequate coal supply 
caused a shortage of electric power which 
adversely affected sulfur mining. Ac- 
cording to official reports, the production 
of raw sulfur from Sicilian mines during 
this period amounted to only 10,452 
metric tons, slightly more than one-half 
of the quantity produced during the pre- 
ceding quarter. Only 50 mines are re- 
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rted to be in operation, employing less 
than 5,000 workers. 
puring the third quarter, 1.570 metric 
tons of crude sulfur were delivered to 
, presumably for shipment to 
Greece and Yugoslavia, and 10 tons were 
shipped to Malta. Total stocks in Sicily 
at the ports ready for shipment and 
stored at the mines at the end of Sep- 
tember were estimated to be 30,000 tons. 


Shortcomings and Potentialities 


The main needs of these mines to build 
up sulfur production and to reduce costs 
are adequate power, sufficient supplies, 
better transportation facilities, and a 
change in the labor set-up to create an 
incentive to work. The output per man 
has fallen far below that of normal times, 
which averaged 2 tons of sulfur per man 
per month for all labor. The present 
decreased productivity is due in large 
part to the discouragement of the worker 
who, between the high price and scarcity 
of consumer goods, on the one side, and 
the low purchasing power of wages, on 
the other, has small hopes of improving 
his well-being and hence has little in- 
centive to do a good day’s work. 

If market and economic conditions 
were favorable, it is believed that produc- 
tion in Sicily could reach, in 3 years’ time, 
up to 150,000 tons per year. New explo- 
rations would be necessary, however, if 
Sicily is to hold its position as a large 
producer. Geological features indicate 
the occurrence of sulfur deposits over a 
considerable area. 


On the Mainland 


The relative importance of the sources 
of sulfur on the mainland of Italy, as 
compared with Sicily, is indicated by re- 
ported production for the years 1939-45. 
Of the total] Italian output, Calabria, on 
the. east side of the “Toe of the Boot,” 
produced 0.2 percent; Benevento area 
east of Naples, 3.6 percent; North- 
Central Italy area in Ancona, Pesaro, 
and Forli Provinces, 41.3 percent. 

In North-Central Italy, two mines were 
in operation in September 1945 and pro- 
duced 676 metric tons of crude sulfur. 
Stocks at the mines at the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to 12,500 metric tons. 


Methods Could Be Bettered 


Mining methods in general appear to 
be well adapted to the nature of the de- 
posits, but mechanization could reduce 
the excessive amount of manual handling 
and rehandling of material now required, 
both underground and on the surface. 
The methods currently used for the ex- 
traction of sulfur from the rock yield 
avery low recovery. Two types of kilns, 
both wasteful, are in general use—the 
calcaroni and the Gill. Heat, produced 
by burning from one-third to one-half of 
the sulfur in the rock, melts out the rest 
which collects in the well of the kiln. 
The melted sulfur is run into molds to 
solidify, in which form it is marketed. 

Experimentation is needed to develop 
& more efficient extraction process. The 
flotation process which is used success- 
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fully in the United States might prove 
much more efficient than the present 
Italian methods. In this connection, if 
such experimentation were successful, 
there would seem to be an opportunity 
for American capital to finance the de- 
sign and erection of new treatment plants 
and the introduction of material-han- 
dling equipment. 


Costs and Export Prospects 


Because of high production costs, Italy 
has had difficulty competing in the for- 
eign market on a price basis with Amer- 
ican producers. Correct costs are diffi- 
cult to obtain, but a good indicator is the 
Government sales price which has been 
raised from time to time to meet mount- 
ing costs and in 1945 was fixed at 9,500 
lire ($95) per ton at Mediterranean ports. 
This is a very high price in dollars but 
is not out of line considering the present 
high lire cost of labor, power, and 
supplies. 

If Italy is to regain its position as the 
world’s second largest sulfur exporter, in 
the postwar years, a material reduction 
in production costs and probably some 
form of subsidy will be necessary. Even 
before the war, costs were considerably 
higher than in America, and exportation 
of sulfur was made possible only by rea- 
son of a Government subsidy. Since the 
armistice, costs have greatly increased, 
and the unsettled foreign-exchange situ- 
ations are a further deterrent to the re- 
sumption of export trade. 


Future Picture 


Many of the sulfur mines are again in 
operating condition, and an output of 
100,000 tons could probably be attained 
in 1946 if problems of supplies, electric 
power, wages, labor, transportation, and 
depleted finances are not too serious. 
One observer has predicted that about 
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20,000 tons of crude sulfur should be 
available for export during the first 6 
months of the present year. Consump- 
tion in Italy, particularly in the manu- 
facture of carbon bisulfide for the rayon 
industry, is expected to be below normal 
during this first half of 1946. 

Ore reserves are considered ample for 
many years. However, whether Italy will 
again be an important exporter of sulfur 
depends to a large extent on what the 
Government may do to assist the indus- 
try with respect to such factors as im- 
portation of essential supplies, rationing 
of fuel and electric power, wages, prices, 
foreign exchange, and foreign compe- 
tition. 





Russia Aims at More and 
Better Shipping 


The Soviet Union is to have a larger 
merchant fleet under the forthcoming 
5-year plan, according to the foreign 
press. Technical improvements and 
larger and better ships are also planned. 
New shipping lines in the Baltic, Barents 
Sea, and White Sea are projected, the 
report states. 

The 5-year plan also envisages restora- 
tion of all Soviet ports; improvement in 
port equipment, and enlargement of 
dredger fleets. Specific plans have been 
drawn up for new types of ships, includ- 
ing specially designed vessels for particu- 
lar types of goods. 

The problem of working the merchant 
fleet in the Caspian Sea, where the water 
level recently decreased sharply and is 
still falling, is being tackled. Restora- 
tion work on the White Sea-Baltic Canal 
is to be completed and war damage re- 
paired. so that cargo ships can use the 
canal. Danube shipping has been or- 
ganized by the People’s Commissariat 
for the Merchant Fleet. 





Montecatini sulfur refinery at Bellisio, Italy. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Additional information concern- 
ing each export or import opportunity, 
including a World Trade Director Re- 
port, is available to qualified United 
States firms, and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its field offices, for $1 
each. Interested United States firms 
should correspond directly with the firms 
listed concerning any projected business 
arrangements. While every effort is 
made to include only firms or individuals 
of good repute, the Department of Com- 
merce cannot assume any responsibility 
for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this coun- 
try and abroad. (It is recognized that 
many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NumMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMs IN SECTION BELOW] 


Agricultural Implements: 10, 18. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 14, 24. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment 
5, 14 

Chemicals: 7, 14, 15, 33, 39, 51. 

Clothing: 11, 14, 29, 40, 49, 50. 

Construction Equipment: 3, 23. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 17, 18, 
20, 32. 

Floor Coverings: 20. 

Foodstuffs: 24, 36, 43, 47, 48, 52. 

General Merchandise: 17, 21, 29. 

Glass: 15, 20, 48. 

Hardware: 14, 18, 20, 40. 

Hospital Equipment: 16. 

Hotel Equipment: 4. 

Household Appliances: 5, 14, 20, 31, 32. 

Industrial Equipment: 1, 8, 18, 26, 31, 32, 44 

Insecticides: 34. 

Instruments: 1. 

Jewelry: 6, 50. 

Leather Goods: 14, 26, 37. 

Machinery: 1, 2, 9, 12, 13, 15, 19, 27, 28, 35, 
36, 45, 48, 49. 

Metals and Minerals: 20, 46. 

Novelties: 14, 20, 41 

Office Equipment: 14, 15, 25, 40. 

Paints and Varnishes: 27. 

Paper: 2, 14, 34, 39. 

Pharmaceuticals: 10. 

Plastics: 9, 20. 

Radios and Musical Instruments: 

Rubber Goods: 7, 9. 

Seeds: 30. 

Textiles: 7, 11, 14, 19, 20, 42. 

Toilet Articles: 14, 22, 24. 

Tools: 8, 15, 28. 


18, 38. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Juan B. Protto of Protto 
Hnos., Gobernador Ugarte 2330, Liavallol, 
Province of Buenos Aires, is interested in 
used or new rolling machines, machinery for 
manufacture of automobile and truck wheels 
wheel bolts—both cold and hot, washing 
filling, and labeling bottles, matrices and fil- 
ing, azels, automatic lathes, presses for 
stamping automobile wheels, electric fur- 
naces for tempering, instruments to test steel 
hardness, machinery for making ribbons for 
candy bores—both hot and cold. He is pres- 
ently in this country until June 1. U. S 
mail address: c/o Consulate General of Ar- 
gentina, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Itinerary: New York City, Cleveland, Detroit 
Cincinnati, Chicago. (Supplementary to the 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 15.) 

World Trade Directory 
pared. 

2. Belgium—Eloi Sampaix, representing 
Union des Papeteries La Hulpe, 61 Krijgslaan 
Ghent, is interested in paper, paper pulp, and 
machinery for the manufacture of same. To 
arrive: January, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 1 month. U. S. mail address: c/o 
George A. Balko, The Mead Corporation 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Itinerary: Columbus, 
Nina, Chillicothe, Ohio; Chicago 


Report being pre- 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
3. Brazil—Edgard M. Rodrigues of Edgard 


M. Rodrigues & Cia., Ltda., Ave., Presidente 
Wilson 198—6° and, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representation of Ameri- 
can firms in road-construction equipment 
graders, scrapers, concrete mizers, pavers 
rollers, dump trucks. He is presently in this 


country for 6 months or more. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York City 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. British West Indies—George Joseph, 
River Road, St. George’s Grenada, who was 


recently announced as a visitor in the Jan- 
uary 12 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
is particularly interested in Hotel equipment 
as he plans to erect a 50-room hotel in the 
near future on his beach resort; he probably 
will use American plans, building materials 
and equipment for this project. He was 
expected to arrive early in January for a stay 
of 1 month. U.S. mail address: c/o Middle- 
ton & Co. Ltd., 80 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

5. Canada—Stanley Mix, representing The 
Industrial Distributing Co., 60 Front Street 
West, Toronto, is interested in automotive 
products, new hardware articles for house- 
hold use. To arrive: January 27, via Buffalo 
Length of visit: January 27 to February 1, 


1946. U.S. mail address: c/o Hotel Edison 
228 West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York City 


6. Canada—Alexander Stone, representing 
Aldor Jewellery Co., Ltd., 43 Yonge Street 
Arcade, Toronto 1, is interested in jewelry 
and and gift-shop items. He is presently in 
this country for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. mail 
address: © Victoria Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-First Street, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York City, and Providence, R. I 

7. Chile—Juan Edwards, representing 
Braun & Braun, Ltd., Calle Moneda 970, San- 
tiago, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
manufacturers of cotton yarns, rayons, rubber 
goods, chemicals, and raw materials for in- 
dustries. He is presently in this country 


until February 15. U.S. mail addres 
A. C. Villagran, 82 Beaver Street, New 
5, N. Y Itinerary New York City 
vicinity 

8. Colombia—George A. Berge, Edificio Lg 
Bastilla +504, Medellin, is interested in rail. 
way material and equipment, cranes, air com. 
pressors, tools and machine tools, steam 
shovels, drag lines, dredges He is present] 
in this country for a visit of 3 months. Us 
mail address: © Barnett National Bank, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla 

9. Colombia—Rafael A. Ricardo, represent. 
ing Compania Columbiana de Caucho "2 
Sol”, S. A. Calle 13 #33-—48, and Almacenes 
El Sol, S. A. Calle 13 #14-83-87, both of Bo. 
gota, is interested in purchasing rubber-proe. 
essing machinery and in obtaining agencies 
for rubber and plastic products. He is pres. 
ently in this country for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. mail address: % Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East Forty-Second Street, New York City, 
Itinerary: New York City and Akron, Ohio, — 

10. Colombia—Gabriel Saenz. representing 
George E. Robertson, 41—95 Carrera 16 Bogota 
is interested in obtaining agencies for vet. 
erinary drugs, agricultural implements, feed- 
stuffs He is presently in this country for a 
visit of 1 month. U.S. mail address: 1619 
Pine Street, Apt. #10, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

11. Colombia—Salvador E. Sasson, Banco 
Central Hipotecario, Office 313, Bogota, ig in. 
terested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for teztiles and hosiery. He is presently 
in this country for a visit of 244 months, 
U. S. mail address: © American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corporation, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City, Itinerary: New York City 
and Washington, D. C 

12. Colom bia—Rodrigo Toro, Manager of Al- 
macen America Toro & Cia. Ltda., Carrera 7a, 
No. 21-63, Bogota, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for all types of 
scales, machinery for match factory, creas- 
ing and cutting machines, paper-cutting ma- 
chines, machine for manufacturing match 
bores. He is presently in this country until 
February 1946. U.S. mail address: 563 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity 

13. France—Justin Blum 
Compagnie Générale des Tabacs, 59 rue de 
Provence, Paris, is interested in the purchase 
of tobacco and cigarette-making machinery. 
He is presently in this country for a visit of 
2months. U.S. mail address French Com- 
mercial Attaché, 2900 Adams Mill Road, NW., 
Washington, D. C Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, D. C., Paducah and Louisville 
(Kentucky), Baltimore 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

14. France—J. J. La Rus—Plunkett & Cie., 
46 Rue de 1'Echiquier, Paris, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for light 
rardware, garage and automotive specialties, 
office equipment and specialties, industrial 
chemicals, paper, household appliances, locks, 
builders’ hardware; also interested in wines, 
bulk perfumes, ladies’ wear, gloves, textiles, 
novelties. He is presently in this country 
until February 20, 1946. U.S. mail address: 
J. J. La Rus, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 


8: Y, 
York 
and 


representing 


Report being pre- 


N. Y.—Murray Hill 2-4217. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, and West coast cities. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 


15. India—Raman B. Amin, Managing Di- 
rector of Bhailal Amin & Sons, Ltd., The 
Alembic Chemical Works Co., Ltd., The 


Alembic Glass Industries Ltd., The Lily Oil 
Industries, Ltd., all of Baroda, is interested in 
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e chemicals and pharmaceuticals; machine 

«te machinery for manufacturing box board 
2 straw board; glass-lined vessels; glass 
: tainers; office equipment; vegetable-oil 
Co eracting equipment; oil-paint machinery. 
age presently in this country until Febru- 

7 10, 1946. U.S. mail address: % American 
Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary : Chicago, Washington, D. C., Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. (Supplementary to the 
announcement in the November 3 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

16, India—Dr Pranjivandas Manekchand 
Sangani, Superintendent of Sir Hurkisondas 
Hospital, Charni Road, Bombay, is interested 
in purchasing hospital equipment, and also 
studying the latest methods of hospital ad- 
ministration. To arrive: January, via New 
vork City. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S 
mail address : American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: Balti- 
more, Rochester (Minnesota), Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New York City. 

17. Newfoundland—Frank Penney, 158 
Water Street, St. John's, is interested in 
crayons ; electrical equipment. As Mr. Penny 
made a quick trip to this country, all inter- 
ested firms should direct all correspondence 
to the Newfoundland address. 

18, Peru—Enrique Laroza, Pasaje Colina, 
Colmena 151, Lima, is interested in repre- 
sentation for industrial and electrical ma- 
chinery; mining and laboratory equipment, 
agricultural equipment; air-conditioning; 
automotive equipment; building materials; 
dairy equipment hardware instruments, 
radios and musical instruments; printing 
equipment He is presently in this country 
fora visit of 1 month. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Peruvian Embassy, 1320 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, D. C., New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Denver. 

19. South Africa—David P. De Villiers 
Graaff, 40 Burg Street, Capetown, is interested 
in industrial developments, especially can- 
ning and tertiles. To arrive: January, via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S 
mail address: c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., 68 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 

20. South Africa—-Mrs. Johanna Thal- 
Bersen, representing Super Agencies, P. O 
Box 6679, Johannesburg, is interested in ob- 
taining agencies for tertiles, plastics, hard- 
ware, electric tools and equipment, metals, 
novelties, cutlery, glassware, clocks, belting, 
lumber, linoleum, carpets. She is presently 
in this country for an indefinite stay. U.S 
mail address: 545 W. One Hundred and 
Eleventh Street, Apt. 8E, New York 25, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity 

21. Tunisia—Armand Raccah, 11 rue Charles 
de Gaulle, Tunis, is interested in general 
merchandise. To arrive: January, via New 
York City. Length of visit: about 4 months 
U. 8S. mail address: c/o Fraser & Co., 50 
Church Street, New York City. Itinerary 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia 


Export Opportu nities 


22. Algeria—Alfred Zeraffa, 48 rue de Con- 
stantine, Algiers, desires to purchase toilet 
soap—cable (Zeralco and Meffren), giving 
quotations on amounts available. 

23. Azores—M. A. Castro Neves, Horta, 
Fayal, desires to purchase portland cement 
80 to 100 tons, in barrels with waterproof 
lining. 

24. Belgium — Raymond Buteneers, 180 
Boulevard d’Avroy, Liege, desires to purchase 
dried fruits, foodstuffs, canned food, soap, 
wine, liqueurs 

25. Belgium—Etablissements Bural, 14 rue 
des, Comediens, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on office supplies and equipment 
such as pens, erasers, staplers, perforators, 
pencils, blotting paper, typewriter ribbons, 
pencil sharpeners. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements E. Vander- 
strasten, 218, rue de Merode, Brussels, desire 
Purchase quotations on all kinds of indus- 
trial rubber and woven flat and V belts; 
leather and skins used in the manufacture 
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important points. 


size. 


Sweden, 
United States. 


D. C. 








Paper Sleeping Bag Invented in Sweden 


A sleeping bag made of double-impregnated creped kraft paper has been 
invented in Sweden, according to the U. S. Embassy at Stockholm. This 
bag is reported to differ distinctly from earlier bags of this type in several 


The bag, which consists of two cases, one constituting the sleeping bag 
proper and the other to be filled with soft stuffing of hay, straw, and other 
material available, as insulation against ground chill, is said to be large 
enough to allow even a well-grown person to sleep comfortably in it. 

Considerable power of resistance against moisture is claimed, by means 
of tar impregnation. By sewing seams instead of gluing the joints, maximum 
strength is obtained. The corner joints of the cover are reinforced with 
cotton cloth fastened by glue on the bag, so that the cloth and not the paper 
may take up tensions at the points exposed to the greatest strains. 
lating holes at the lower end of the bag serve to prevent the formation of 
moisture on the inside as well as to avoid the development of excessive heat. 

The price of the bag in Sweden is about 2.50 crowns or 60 cents. 
about 2 pounds, which is less than that of cloth sleeping bags of the same 
It is stated that if the bag is handled with reasonable care it will last 
for at least 242 months in a tent camp. 

According to reports, the bag has been tested by the Swedish Army and 
has proved satisfactory—which fact has resulted in repeated orders. 
the Swedish Red Cross has used this bag with satisfactory results. 

The invention is by Carl Georg Lundberg, 7 Styckjunkaregatan, Stockholm, 
who states that he has applied for patent in Sweden and the 
He suggests that anybody interested may manufacture the 
bag in the United States or abroad under license from him. 

Further detail regarding this matter may be obtained from Morgan Rice, 
c/o General Motors Nordiska AB., Hammarbyvagen 21, Stockholm, Sweden, 
who is Mr. Lundberg’s representative in Stockholm. There is also the possi- 
bility of purchasing the bag from Sweden where it is made by a paper mill 
with a present capacity of 30,000 bags a month. 

A sample bag is available, upon request, on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 


Venti- 


It weighs 


Also, 

















of shoes, traveling 
leather goods. 

27. Belgium—Etablissements Emile Laport 
& Cie. S. A., 26-28 rue Charles Morren, Liege, 
desire purchase quotations on paints and 
varnishes, paint and varnish brushes; dish- 
washing machines 


28. Belgium—Etablissements F. V. Barbaix, 
71, chaussee de Grammont, Lessines, desire 
purchase quotations on machinery, tools, and 
equipment used in stone quarries, such as 
mining machinery, air compressors, special 
steels for mining nozzles, cranes; rubber 
goods, such as hoses, boots, conveying belts; 
spray-painting equipment. 

29. Belgium—Etablissements H. Bricman, 
72 Avenue du Midi, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on men’s and women’s clothing 
material and linings, buttons, accessories. 

30. Belgium—Etablissements Lange-De- 
nayer, 75-79 Avenue Albert Ier, Binche, de- 
sire purchase quotations on all kinds of seeds 
(botanical, garden, vegetable, fodder, etc.). 

31. Belgium—Etablissements Robert Des- 
pagne, 64 rue des Clarisses, Liege, desire pur- 
chase quotations on household and commer- 
cial refrigerators, freezers. 

32. Belgium—Etablissements Robert Sir- 
taine, 37-39 rue Zerezo, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on all kinds of industrial 
and household electric-lighting equipment, 
such as tubes, wires, cables, bulbs, reflectors, 
switches, conduits, pendants; accessories used 
for the fitting of tubes and cables; fluorescent 
fixtures; luminous signs; industrial equip- 
ment, such as motors, contact switches, meas- 
uring instruments; all types of electric house- 
hold appliances, such as washing machines, 
ironers, vacuum cleaners, sadtrons, foot 
warmers, stoves, radiators; toasters. 

33. Belgium—René Gillain, 7 rue de l’Au- 
tonomie, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on synthetic resin, boraz, industrial 
chemicals (ceramic, glassmakers’, paints, pa- 
per makers’). 

34. Belgium—Guequier & Co., 6 rue Jardon, 
Verviers, desire purchase quotations on all 


bags, suitcases, fancy 


kinds of wrapping paper and board, cartons, 
industrial glues (furniture, textile, shoes, 
bookbinders), DDT insecticide. 

35. Belgium—Produits Maxons’s, 140, ave- 
nue Jean Dubrucq, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on emery cloth or paper machin- 
ery, single or double faced. Samples will be 
submitted to interested firms upon request. 

36. Belgium—J. J. Raepsaet, Volkegem 
(Audevaerde) , desires purchase quotations on 
products, materials, and machinery used by 
brewers and soft-drink makers, such as bot- 
tle washing, filling, capping, labeling machin- 
ery; filters; fruit juices and flavors. 

37. Belgium—Clément Ripaud, 24, rue des 
Fabriques, Saventhem, desires purchase quo- 
tations on chamois skins; cod-liver oil used 
for chamois-skin making. 

38. Belgium—Usines G. Staar, 62-64-68, rue 
Vanderstichelen, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on radios; electronics. 

39. Belgium—Georges Van Dille, 51 Molen- 
dam, Renaix, desires purchase quotations on 
decalcomania  transfers—trade-marks and 
signs for marking textiles in one,, two, or 
more colors; indelible marking inks; loom 
parts (pickers); a@gticles made of glasslike 
material. used to replace leather soles, and 
for raincoats and stockings. 

40. British West Indies—Dudley Slinger of 
The Supply Stores, Granby Street, St. 
George’s, Grenada, desires purchase quota- 
tions on hardware, stationery, and haber- 
dashery products; interested in receiving ad- 
vertising literature from American manu- 
facturers and jobbers on all materials which 
might find a market in Grenada; would like 
to obtain advertising space regularly in each 
issue of such publications. 

41. Canada—Aldor Jewellery Co., Ltd., 43 
Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 1, desire pur- 
chase quotations on glass-blown and plastic 
novelties. 

42. Canada—Bradford Woolen Co., Ltd., 
197-205 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2-B, are 
interested in the purchase of and represen- 
tation for tertiles, drapery, and upholstery 
fabrics (cotton, rayon, and mixtures); cot- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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versea SURPLUS Dispos: 


Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 


In the largest sale yet made in the 
Mediterranean Theater by the Office of 


the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 


Thomas B. McCabe, Commissioner, an- 
nounced the purchase by the Italian 
Government of surplus American army 
stocks amounting to $7,773,543.80. 

The bulk of the sale was military rail- 
road service equipment, with 133 locomo- 
tives making up the largest single item. 
Other items included rolling stock and 
port equipment, such as cranes and 
winches. 

This purchase represents one of the 
most important in the rehabilitation of 
Italy, since it will enable the Italian Gov- 
ernment to renew communications and 
distribute domestic products more read- 
ily within the country. 

Most of the Italian rolling stock had 
been destroyed by the war, and the pur- 
chase of American Army surpluses will 
revive rail transport. 

Sale of U. S. Army surplus in the Phil- 
ippines, including badly needed food- 
stuffs, for $448,500 was also announced 
by Mr. McCabe. The largest transaction, 
for $273,500, comprised 25,000 cases of 
surplus Army “ten-in-one” emergency 
rations for $159,750, and 3,125,000 pounds 
of wheat flour for $113,750. The sale was 
made to the U. S. Commercial Company, 
a Government organization that is serv- 
ing as a civilian outlet for much surplus 
Army goods. The food will be sold ac- 
cording to ceiling-price regulations im- 
posed by the Philippine Government. 

“This sale once again demonstrates 
how the products of war that were so well 
used in winning the battle of the Philip- 
pines are now being employed in the re- 
habilitation of that very same area,” Mr. 
McCabe pointed out. 

The Manila office of the FLC also sold 
nearly 2,500,000 pounds of wheat flour to 
UNRRA for $89,000.00. UNRRA will use 
this flour in its relief program in the 
Pacific. 

Two planes and 10 airplane engines 
were sold for $86,000.00 to the Far East- 
ern Air Transport Co., a Philippines com- 
mercial air line. ¢ 

From Paris came the FLC announce- 
ment that eight former U. S. Army re- 
deployment camps in the Rheims and 
Mailly-le-Camp areas have been bought 
by the French Government for $2,000,000. 
Known to hundreds of thousands of ex- 
GIs who passed through them on their 
way home, the camps are the Norfolk, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Miami, and San 
Antonio ones near Rheims, and the 
Cleveland, St.. Louis, and Brooklyn ones 
in Mailly-le-Camp area. 

Camps were sold by the OFLC on an 
“as is, where is” basis, and it is under- 

stood that the majority will be disman- 
tled and parcelled out by French recon- 
struction ministry to house the huge 
force of POWs and other workers on 





France's rehabilitation program. Others 
will be taken over by the French army 
for billeting troups or POWs. 

Originally designed by the U. S. Army 
engineers to handle the processing of an 
overstrength division each at a time, 
eight camps have an aggregate accom- 
modation for upward of 130,000 persons. 
In addition to about 18,000 tents and 
131,000 cots, the camp structures include 
prefabricated buildings that were for- 
merly used for headquarters, dispensa- 
ries, kitchens, and recreation halls. 
These buildings will be dismantled and 
distributed throughout France to house 
homeless people. Equipment included 
in the sale ranges from power generators 
and telephone systems to salt shakers. 
Each camp has complete engineer main- 
tenance equipment—fire-fighting trucks, 
bulldozers, graders, rock crushers, and 
hand tools. There are water systems 
with chlorinating apparatus, kitchens 
complete with stoves, cooking utensils, 
refrigerators, and some quantities of cut- 
lery and tableware. Camps were closed 
out by the Army when redeployment cen- 
ters were shifted to the port areas, and 
one of the oddest items included in the 
sale was a lot of alarm clocks cheerfully 
abandoned by redeployed GIs who left 
their last reveille behind them on the 
plains of Champagne—they hoped. 

In still another sale in Europe, more 
than 10,000,000 feet of wire and sisal 
rope and approximately 4,000,000 pounds 
of nails, part of a bulk lot of U. S. sur- 
plus war stocks, was bought by the 
Netherlands Government for the equiva- 
lent in guilders of $685,965. 

The purchase was made 


under an 


agreement between the U. S. and Neth- 
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Commissioner 


erlands Governments permitting the 
Dutch to buy up to $10,000,000 wort, of 
war surplus for guilders. 

The lot, consisting mainly of building 
tools and equipment, also included 22.550 
handsaws, 58,140 reels of wire netting 
137,000 feet of wire fence, and quantities 
of drills, braces, pipe wrenches, and files 
Materials will be used for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation work in Holland, 

Another sale of miscellaneous items to 
France, amounting to $1,327,103, jp. 
cluded 27 cranes ranging from 2-top 
models to giant 27-tonners, 320,000 gas. 
mask carriers, 1,000 balls of thread, some 
medical items, and 45,000 cans of 4 
poison-gas repellent, which can be used 
as a fuel substitute. To fill in the eyr. 
rent light black-outs” for its readers 
the American library in Paris bought 15 
GI lanterns for $30. Sales of used U.§ 
service shoes to relief organizations ip. 
cluded 197,000 pairs to the Internationa] 
Red Cross for $174,152 and 2,000 pairs 
to the National Catholic Welfare Council 
(American) for $1,760. 

Liquidation Commissioner McCabe 





further stated that the various Theater 
Commanders are declaring as “surplus” 
many fixed installations and much 
equipment which are of direct interest 
to the oil industry. Mr. McCabe ex- 
plained further that all of these installa- 
tions and equipment will be sold by the 
Field Liquidation Commissioner in 
whose territory the property is located, 

Among the many fixed installations 
which were available for sale or which 
will be available in the near future are 
pipelines, marine depots, bulk stations, 
airport servicing installations, usually 
complete with moveable refueling equip- 
ment. In the moveable-goods category 
may be found such items as tank-trucks, 
semitrailers, dispensing pumps, hose and 
nozzles, pipe, valves and fittings, and 
all of the many other items which are 
essential to petroleum distribution. 

The surplus property is located all 
over the world. Large amounts are to 
be found in Europe and the Near East 
and on many of the Pacific Islands. 
There are substantial quantities also in 
Canada, in the China-Burma-India 
Theater, in Central Africa, and else- 
where. 

While all of the sales have to be com- 
pleted through the Field Commissioners 
offices, Mr. McCabe emphasizes that gen- 
eral information relative to any oversea 
surplus, or to procedure, may be obtained 
from the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner in Washington. Col. 
Sidney Gruneck is director of the Fixed 
Installations Division, and Lt. Col. 
John J. Troja heads the Moveable Goods 
Division. Mr. McCabe points out that 
the Fixed Installations Division in Wash- 
ington also supervises the sales of all 
moveable equipment necessary to make 
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a fixed installation a complete operat- 
ing unit. Oil company officials and 
urchasing agents may consult the 
washington office at any time for in- 
formation, Mr. McCabe states. 





Canada’s Economy 
in 1945 


(Continued from p. 9) 


levels in December. Gold mining and 
industrial shares were the leaders in this 
upward movement. 

Bank deposits continued to expand 
during 1944. The total of private de- 
posits with the chartered banks increased 
by 90 percent during the war, rising 
from an average of $2,400,000,000 in the 
12 months ended September 1939 to one 
of more than $4,570,000,000 in the 12 
months ended September 1945. 

The main increase in bank assets has 
been in Government obligations. Al- 
though the Government has kept its own 
porrowings from banks as small as pos- 
sible, the cumulative increase in bank 
holdings of its securities during 6 years 
of war has been large. On September 
30, 1945, the chartered banks reported 
Dominion and _ provincial securities 
valued at $3,530,000,000, as compared 
with $1,180,000,000 6 years earlier. 

The chartered banks’ loans, however, 
have shown only a slight increase, to 
$1,110,000,000 on September 30, 1945, as 
compared with $1,080,000,000 at the end 
of September 1939. Directly or indi- 
rectly, the Government largely financed 
the remarkable expansion in munitions 
output. At the same time, governmental 
policies restricted extension of civilian 
activity. Moreover, heavy demand for 
goods and shortages of labor and mate- 
rials increased liquidity in many busi- 
nesses and led to curtailed inventories. 
Under such circumstances, the volume of 
bank loans remained static. Of the 
banking system’s total assets, security 
holdings now represent more than 55 per- 
cent and loans less than 20 percent. In 
the fall of 1939 securities accounted for 
slightly more than 40 percent of bank 
assets and loans approximately 30 per- 
cent. 


Air-Transport Expansion 


Transportation facilities in Canada 
were taxed to capacity during the war 
period. Railway revenue freight load- 
ings grew from 172,947,000 tons in 1940 
to 106,157,000 tons in 1944, and a pre- 
liminary figure of 97,547,000 tons during 
the first 11 months of 1945. Passenger 
traffic rose proportionately, and the diffi- 
culties of handling this traffic were ac- 
centuated after the end of the war as a 
result of the rapid return and demobili- 
zation of the Canadian armed forces. 
Canal traffic, on the other hand, because 
of various limitations, did not record a 
corresponding increase, and toward the 
end of the war period it even showed 
some decline. The total freight handled 
in 1944 was 17,516,526 tons compe.“ed with 
21,000,000 to 23,000,000 tons annually in 
preceding years. 
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Postwar interest in Canadian transpor- 
tation, however, will probably center on 
aviation, a field in which Canada is stra- 
tegically situated. In some respects the 
Dominion is more dependent on air 
transportation than is the United States, 
inasmuch as the entire northwestern re- 
gion is without adequate means of sur- 
face transport. In addition, Canada’s 
main population is spread from coast to 
coast in a long narrow band, extending 
about 100 miles north of the United 
States border, which means that rapid 
transport and communication along this 
line are most important. 

The war had a very pronounced effect 
on air service in the northwestern region. 
Shortages of manpower, aircraft, and 
aviation fuels, and the policy of restrict- 
ing gold production in favor of more stra- 
tegic metals, forced many of the mines in 
this area to shut down. The result has 
been that Canada, which during the mid- 
dle 1930’s was one of the greatest carriers 
of air freight, transporting in excess of 
20,000,000 pounds of air cargo per annum, 
had this volume reduced to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 pounds in 1944. On 
the other hand, the number of passengers 
carried by air increased approximately 
100 percent. as compared with prewar 
figures, and air mail increased more 
than 200 percent. 

It is expected that there will be a 
marked growth in air transport. Dur- 
ing 1944 the Government created an Air 
Transport Board, modeled to some extent 
after the United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the prime function of which will 
be to exercise economic controls over 
Canadian air carriers. The Board has 
power, among other things, to grant 
licenses to operate and to prevent un- 
economic and cut-throat competition 
between carriers. 

The Government has announced that 
1 year after the termination of the war 
in Europe the two railroads which now 
are the major operators in air transport, 
must divest themselves of ownership of 
air lines. On the basis of Government 
policy, Trans-Canada Air Lines has be- 
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come the chosen instrument for all inter- 
national operations, as well as the main 
line operator within Canada. Trans- 
Canada will operate a route to Europe, 
one to the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, and a third, probably in conjunction 
with other Empire services, across the 
Pacific. The Atlantic service will begin 
shortly, and the other routes will follow 
as rapidly as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. In addition, Trans-Canada 
will operate all the Services between 
Canada and the United States assigned 
to Canada under the bilateral aviation 
agreement, concluded in New York on 
February 17, 1945. 


With respect to the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, the Government has stated 
that while it does not intend to take over 
the operations of that company, it ex- 
pects to see seven or eight independent 
operators, each serving a different re- 
gion, all under the economic control of 
the Air Transport Board, all privately 
owned and, if necessary, subsidized by the 
Government. 

The war brought a tremendous expan- 
sion in the Canadian aircraft manufac- 
turing field, but with its termination most 
Canadian production ceased. At the 
present time Canadair, a manufacturing 
plant owned by the Canadian Govern- 
ment and located in Montreal, is produc- 
ing the DC4-M for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
The British Government has adopted a 
policy of dispersing its vital aircraft 
manufacturing industry. With that end 
in view, A. V. Roe & Co., a member of the 
Hawker-Siddeley manufacturing group, 
has purchased the Victory Aircraft Plant 
at Toronto where it will manufacture jet- 
propelled fighter aircraft for the 
R.C. A. F. and reportedly the Tudor I and 
the Tudor II, commercial aircraft, for 
the Empire market. 


Two manufacturers are producing 
small transport aircraft, principally for 
use in the northwestern area. North- 
west Industries, at Edmonton, has begun 
constructing Bellanca Skyrockets and 
Aircruisers under license from the United 
States manufacturer. Piper and Fleet 
also have returned to the manufacture 
of light planes under license. Finally, 
there is Canadian Car and Foundry, 
which has produced the prototype of 
Brunelli’s revised Flying Wing, and which 
is said to be interested in the production 
of any other types for which it feels there 
is a suitable market in Canada. 


The operators of private personal air- 
craft, principally the flying clubs and a 
few individuals, have hardly begun the 
resumption of activities since the end of 
the war. The Canadian Government had 
made use of the flying clubs in its Empire 
Air Training program. Since the war, 
the Government has turned over to the 
clubs, at a very nominal cost, a number 
of Tiger Moths, together with spare en- 
gines. Of the 27 clubs registered with 
the Royal Flying Club Association, only 7 
have reestablished activity. Most of the 
others are in the process of reorganiza- 
tion. So far, the Government has not 
announced any plan for subsidizing or 
promoting private flying. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


The business outlook for Argentina 
was obscured during December by both 
economic and political factors. Rumors 
of impending taxes on industrial profits 
were resolved on December 20 by a de- 
cree requiring Argentine employers to 
pay bonuses which more than double 
existing wages and salaries for the month 
of December and to pay salary increases 
during 1946. Since this is not based on 
profits, firms having small profit margins 
or operating at a loss will be affected 
more severely than if the original tax on 
profits had been decreed. Decision as to 
a tax on profits has been postponed, not 
abandoned. The extent to which these 
wage increases can be absorbed, or will 
have to be passed on to the consumer 
through higher prices, cannot be deter- 
mined immediately. 

A 15-percent increase (1,500,000,000 
pesos) in the public debt during 1945 
appeals likely on the basis of the final 
budget for 1945 decreed December 17 by 
the Minister of Finance. Total expendi- 
tures of 2,850,000,000 pesos include l1,- 
694,000,000 to be paid from ordinary rev- 
enues and 1,156,000,000 from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. With ordinary 
revenues estimated at 1,355,000,000 pesos, 
a deficit in ordinary operations of 339,- 
000,000 pesos is anticipated by the 
budget. Military expenditures comprise 
46 percent of the total. 

The bond market continued to be 
steady in consequence of the support of 
the Central Bank. The seasonal demand 
for dollars during November for remit- 
tance of profits caused the dollar rate to 
rise as high as 409.50 on November 22, 
slackening off during December to 
around 405. 

The industrial share market during 
December was weak, because of political 
uncertainty and the threat of the issu- 
ance of a 25 percent participation-in- 
profits decree. Transactions on the 
Stock Exchange during November totaled 
238,100,000 pesos, down 3 percent from 
October and 9 percent from the May- 
October monthly average. Industrials 
accounted for 116,300,000 pesos of the 
total turn-over. 

Net additions ‘(excluding interest) to 
postal-savings accounts during 1945 will 
exceed those of 1944, if the 10 months’ 
trend continues. During January—Octo- 
ber 1945 the net increase in postal savings 
amounted to 45,000,000 pesos. This com- 
pares with 52,000,000 during the calendar 
year 1944, 32,000,000 during 1943, 19,000,- 
000 during 1942, 12,000,000 during 1941, 
and 6,000,000 during 1940. The average 
annual increase in postal-savings de- 
posits during the 10 years 1930-39 was 
2,000,000 pesos. At the end of October 


1945, postal savings totaled 328,000,000 
pesos. 

Wholesale prices dropped during Oc- 
tober below the previous 1945 range. The 
October index of 215 is the lowest since 
November 1944; a fall in nonagricultural 
prices accounted for the decline. Com- 
mercial and private failures in November 
1945 (liabilities of 4,900,000 pesos) were 
nearly double those of October and were 
the largest of any month since April 
1945. 

The Argentine worker's cost of living 
was unchanged from October to Novem- 
ber at a level one-third above that of 
1939. The cost of living for this group 
rose 11 percent during 1945, compared 
with an estimated 23 percent increase for 
middle and upper income groups. Max- 
imum prices on basic cost-of-living items 
are extended with few changes indefi- 
nitely by a decree of December 17. 

Wage and salary increases ranging 
from 10 to 25 percent, to begin with 
December payments, were prescribed for 
most Argentine employees and workers 
by the governmental decree of December 
20, 1945. A yearly bonus equal to 1 
month’s pay is also payable; the first of 
such bonuses to be paid as of December 
31, 1945. A National Wage Institute was 
created to establish basic living wages 
and to adjust such rates of pay in accord- 
ance with fluctuations in the cost of 
living. 

Weather was increasingly unfavorable, 
except in the Chaco cotton area, until 
after December 15, when rain fell rather 
generally over the main crop zones. 

Moisture arrived too late to benefit 
small grains and flax. The trade is dis- 
counting therefore the following first offi- 
cial 1945-46 production estimates as of 
December 1 (5-year averages in paren- 
thesis): wheat, 4,511 thousand metric 
tons (6,384); linseed, 1,401 (1,405); oats, 
$42 (719); barley, 1,012 (540); and rye, 
415 (290) thousand metric tons. Har- 
vesting was about 2 weeks ahead of nor- 
mal because of prolonged dry heat, being 
well under way south to center of Buenos 
Aires Province and near completion in 
the western part of this Province. 

Corn and sunflowers benefited by rain, 
although some recent germination was 
unsatisfactory, and certain early fields 
of the former were hurt in the early 
tasseling stage. Sufficient moisture had 
fallen to carry these crops throughout 
December, except in western Buenos 
Aires, areas of Santa Fe, and most of La 
Pampa, where additional rainfall was 
needed promptly for satisfactory prog- 
ress. Rapid completion of late sunflower 
plantings to bring expected acreage in- 
crease became possible. 

Destructive young locusts have not 
yet been intensive enough to cause sub- 
stantial damage to corn, sunflowers, or 
cereals. Full grown locusts are present 


for more than 100 miles into northern 
Buenos Aires Province, but their repro. 
duction there has apparently only 
started. The greatest danger js eX. 
pected in the last half of January, with 
extent of damage probably to be de. 
pendent upon rapidity of maturity of 
crops, particularly sunflowers and corn, 
In southern Buenos Aires Province, there 
was considerable army-worm damnge 
to flax and small grains and green-bug 
damage to oats 

By decree, dated November 22, 1945 
the National Meat Board, in view of mis. 
understandings with the United King. 
dom on the new meat-purchase contract, 
raised the basic price per kilogram of 
carcass-steer beef, retroactive to August 
22, 1945. The level is now roughly 8 
percent above modifications established 
June 18, 1945, and about 16 percent over 
prices paid during fulfillment of the last 
bulk contract. 

Cattle marketings have increased re- 
cently under compulsion of dry weather. 
They average 5 percent heavier than 
last year, reflecting recent removal of 
the heavy-weight discount. 

Extension of Government control to 
corn and flaxseed is not yet indicated. 
Oilseed cake and meal collections and 
shipments are more active as a result of 
the recent removal of the export tax. 

Imports of fuel oil are gradually im- 
proving grain and oilseed movements to 
ports. Much time is required to dis- 
tribute to users and to reconvert loco- 
motives from wood fuel. Total agricul- 
tural exports tended to increase during 
the month ended December 15, although 
meats were still running behind 1944. 
Cumulative exports for 1945 through De- 
cember 15, compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1944, were (‘in percentages): 
wheat, 105; corn, 98: linseed, 44; wool, 
62: cotton, 120; flour, 85; beef, 55; lamb 
and mutton, 88. 

Arrival of seagoing tonnage at Argen- 
tine ports during November (277,000 
tons) was one-third less than during Oc- 
tober and represented the smallest vol- 
ume of incoming tonnage since May 
1945. Lack of outgoing cargo caused di- 
version to other ports of some ocean 
shipping, and some vessels entering in 
November were forced to sail in ballast. 
Exports during October totaled 260,000,- 
000 pesos, maintaining the 10-year rec- 
ord monthly level reached in September. 

Government officials laid the corner- 
stone for the new Argentine National 
Airport at Ezeiza on December 22. 
Contracts have not yet been awarded 
for the actual construction, which is 
dependent in part on the importation of 
construction machinery. 

Buenos Aires’ need for the 800 passen- 
ger busses on proposals issued in Decem- 
ber is shown by the decline in bus 
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‘ urban busses carried 51,000,000 passen- 


gers during the first 10 months of 1945 
compared with 180,000,000 during Jan- 
yary-October 1944. Passengers were di- 
yerted to congested subways, streetcars, 
and “colectivos.” The total number of 
assengers carried by all services de- 
clined from 1,146,000,000 to 1,117,000,000. 

Ocean tonnage loss by the State Mer- 
chant Fleet through the return of eight 
vessels to Italy and Denmark will be re- 
placed when six new steamers are re- 
ceived. Orders for the construction of 
five in the United Kingdom and one in 
sweden have been placed. 

Private railways in Argentina. (as dis- 
tinct from the State railroads) operated 
during the year ending June 1945 at a 
loss of 9,500,000 pesos. Revenues totaled 
619,600,000 pesos, and total expenses 
amounted to 629,100,000 pesos. The loss 
was the smallest in 5 years, that of the 
preceding year totaling 39,000,000 pesos. 
That of the year ended June 1940 totaled 
56,000,000 pesos. 

Gasoline rationing was to be lifted 
January 1, 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement November 30 by the Gov- 
ernment Oilfields organization; however, 
no official decree had yet been issued by 
mid-December. Increasing fuel supplies 
from abroad, which make this possible, 
are jeopardizing the position attained by 
local firewood and charcoal industries 
during the period of fuel shortages. 
These industries appealed to the Govern- 
ment on December 4, stressing a possible 
sharp fall in prices, the continued stock- 
piling of these fuels at interior points, 
and the possible unemployment of 150,- 
000 workmen at present engaged in these 
industries in the Province of Santiago del 


Estero. 
Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Most of the outstanding year-end de- 
velopments in Chile were in the field of 
finance. The Bretton Woods enabling 
bill, long under discussion in Congress, 
was finally passed and signed by Presi- 
dent Rios on December 29. Chile became 
a charter member of the Fund and the 
Bank when the Chilean Ambassador in 
Washington signed both agreements on 
December 31. The Government made it 
clear during Congressional debates that 
there will be no change in the present 
exchange rate (31 pesos per dollar) when 
Chile enters the Fund. A provision ap- 
parently designed to prevent gold-clause 
suits on old contracts is included in the 
Bretton Woods bill. This provides that 
obligations contracted in terms of the 
former “gold peso of 6d.” (4.855 per dol- 
lar) may “continue to be paid off with 
the same number of Chilean pesos as is 
stipulated in the respective obligation, 
whatever may be the relation which may 
be established between the Chilean peso 
and gold.” Chile’s 1946 national budget 
was finally approved by Congress and 
signed by the President on December 29. 
Estimated revenues, at 5,882,900,000 
pesos (US$190,000,000) are 4,600,000 pesos 
more than budgeted expenditures (5,- 
878,300,000). Expenditures for 1946, as 
finally approved, are 686,000,000 pesos 
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more than the estimate in first draft of 
budget bill, and 1,129,000,000 pesos 
(US$36,000,000) more than approved ex- 
penditures for 1945. 

On the same date, Congress also ap- 
proved the 1945 deficiency appropriation 
bill for 120,000,000 pesos, this expen- 
diture being financed out of the Gov- 
ernment’s profits on foreign exchange 
transactions. The Finance Minister an- 
nounced late in December, however, that 
a deficit of about 200,000,000 pesos prob- 
ably would be incurred when final re- 
turns for 1945 were in. 

The Caja de Amortizacion, the Gov- 
ernment’s debt-service agency, an- 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of as- 
sociated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 8, pictured above, deals with 
general products. It is available 
on subscription or single copy ba- 
sis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a copy. 
Subscriptions may be entered with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department’s field offices, a 
list of which appears on the inside 
front cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 
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SERVICE 


Part 8. GENERAL PRODUCTS 


1. MExIcAN GLASS AND GLASSWARE 
MARKET. 

. TxHe BRITISH POTTERY INDUSTRY. 

. GLASS IN SWEDEN. 

. POTTERY IN ECUADOR, 

. BrRazin1AN GLASS AND GLASSWARE 
MARKET. 

. GLASS IN ECUADOR. 
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nounced at the end of the year that 1945 
revenues earmarked for the service of 
Chile’s external funded debt totaled 
$US6,900,000. Half of this sum will be 
devoted to the payment of interest at 
1.202 percent of the nominal value (1.126 
percent was paid last yesr). Asacharge 
against the balance of funds, Chilean 
external bonds were purchased in the 
open market and retired in the follow- 
ing amounts (nominal values); $US6,- 
479,500, £227,989. and Swiss francs 15,000. 

The Central Bank’s year-end state- 
ment shows total gold and foreign ex- 
change resources (held both for own 
account and for others) equivalent to 
$US110,000,000, a gain of $US5,000,000 
for the year. Paper currency in circu- 
lation, plus peso sight deposits at the 
Central Bank, totaled 3,506,600,000 pesos 
at end of 1945, an increase of 389,000,000 
(11 percent) as compared with the cor- 
responding 1944 figure. The Central 
Bank’s rediscounts for commercial banks 
reached a new high at 600,000,000 pesos 
on December 24, but dropped to 447,000,- 
000 on December 31. 

On December 29, one of the explora- 
tory wells being drilled in the Magallanes 
area, struck oil, apparently in commer- 
cial quantities, at a depth of 7,460 feet. 
This well is located at Springhill on the 
northern part of the island of Tierra del 
Fuego, one of the 10 possible oil-bearing 
structures plotted. Preliminary geologi- 
cal and geophysical work, as well as 
drilling, was done by American firms un- 
der contract with the Fomento Corp. 
Although it is too early to report accu- 
rately the potentialities, the well is esti- 
mated to have a natural flow of more 
than 6,000 barrels per day. Preliminary 
reports state the oil to be high gravity 
paraffin base. 

Both the peso value and the number 
of Christmas retail sales were greater 
than in 1944 but the increased volume 
was largely due to greater sales of toys 
and novelties. Sales of expensive items 
were smaller. Retail prices were some- 
what lower in all lines. Christmas sales 
of locally made toys, bicycles, novelties, 
and sporting goods, which reached un- 
precedented levels despite high prices, 
showed the gains made by domestic 
producers of these products during the 
wartime scarcity of imported competing 
articles. 

Textile production increased during 
December, and in the last half of the 
month the output of the metallurgical 
industries also increased somewhat. All 
other branches of manufacturing, how- 
ever, continued on the downward trend 
of production noted in November. 

The continued shortage of wholesale 
stocks was a disturbing trade factor. A 
virtual depletion of cotton piece goods 
stocks, coupled with the growing demand 
for piece goods and the inability of do- 
mestic industry to fill the shortage cre- 
ated by lack of imports, caused a critical 
trade situation. The rayon piece goods 
situation was similar although less acute. 
The continued depletion of stocks of tin 
plate, black steel sheets, pipe, wire, struc- 
tural shapes, and similar products has 
created a serious scarcity of these items 
even in the black market. Small ship- 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Albania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sumed.—Ordinary (unregistered and un- 
insured) parcel-post service to Albania 
has been resumed, with certain restric- 
tions, by the Postmaster General's Or- 
der No. 30190 of January 3, 1946, effec- 
tive immediately and published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Jan- 
uary 4. 

Parcels are subject to the same con- 
ditions as were in effect prior to the sus- 
pension of the service, with the follow- 
ing further restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonperish- 
able items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to Albania. The 
rates applicable may be obtained from 
any post office. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
(formerly the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration), are applicable to parcels 
for delivery in Albania. 


Angola 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Loanda MHarbor.— 
Preparatory work for the construction of 
the harbor of Loanda, Angola, is ex- 
pected to be completed soon, and the 
first jetty to which large craft will be 
able to tie up will be ready by May or 
June, according to the foreign press. 
Other jetties will be built as the develop- 
ment of the port demands. A quay of 
860 linear meters was founded at depths 
varying between 542 and 111% meters 
below water, allowing six large ships to 
be moored at the same time; 1,718 linear 
meters of waterside were built up; and 
about 300,000 square meters of embank- 
ment were extended into the sea. 

Warehouses, enclosures, pavements, 
cranes, railway tracks, water and fuel- 
oil pipes, lighting standards, and drains 
were arranged for in the zone allocated 
to the commercial port. The ware- 
houses will each cover an area of ap- 
proximately 2,700 square meters and will 
be divided into three blocks with a gap 
of 15 meters in each. 

The Praca do Porto (Port Square) is 
designed to contain buildings for hous- 
ing the Customs, Harbor, Railway, and 
Marine Transport Services, and, in addi- 
tion, those of the Harbor Development 
and the Economic Coordination Organi- 
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zations, whose activities are closely con- 
nected with the port. 

On the Avenida Marginal, which is 
to extend along the new reinforced em- 
bankment around the bay as far as the 
Island (Ilha) and which the Praca do 
Porto meets on the north side, provision 
is made for the erection of large build- 
ings for the use of the principal com- 
mercial undertakings of Angola. 

The work in progress will actually cost 
more than 50,000 contos because of the 
increased cost of materials. The harbor 
equipment and facilities are estimated 
to cost about 18,500 contos and the con- 
struction of buildings for the Praca do 
Porto about 22,500 contos. 

In order to supply coal to the port while 
the special fuel installations included in 
the general plan of the port are being 
built, provision was made for the recon- 
struction of the existing quay in the Ilha, 
which had been used by the Companhia 
Nacional de Navegacao. This work, 
planned to be completed in 6 months, is 
estimated to cost a little more than 3,000 
contos. 

Provision was also made for the con- 
tinuation of the work begun about 2 years 
ago, consisting of protection by wooden 
piers of that part of the island of Loanda 
subject to the most violent storms and 
which a short time ago was cut off by 
the sea. 

The construction of a large drydock, 
together with the necessary repair shops 
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Oversea Shipment 


This week’s cover picture shows 
dried fruit, produced in this coun- | 
try, being loaded for shipment to a 
foreign destination—at one of the 
big ports on our West Coast. It | 
might well have been used to illus- 
trate our feaure article of a week 
ago on the subject “Fruits and 
Vegetables: Foreign-Trade Out- 
look.” (Fact is, it was originally so 
intended, but it didn’t come to 
hand quite soon enough.) 

The picture has been courteously 
furnished by Rosenberg Brothers & 
Co., of San Francisco. 
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which would also serve the railways and 
local industry, was planned for the em. 
bankments to be constructed near the 
Penedo Fortress. This or a similar work 
is deemed indispensable for the com. 
pleted harbor. 

In addition, a marine airport was 
planned to close to the Penedo Fortregg 
to be used if an important seaplane base 
cannot be established on the other side 
of the Corimba reef. The site chosen is 
the place where, until the war, the Planes 
of Air Afrique moored. 


Argentina 


Tarif/s and Trade Controls 


Materials or Accessories for Manufac. 
ture of Synthetic-Rubber Tires: Duty. 
Free Importation Authorized.—Materials 
or accessories to be used in the manufac. 
ture of synthetic-rubber tires may be im. 
ported into Argentina free of import 
duty, according to Decree No. 24,472 of 
October 6, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of October 11. The Secretariat of 
Industry and Commerce will determine 
the list of materials to be included under 
this duty-free provision. These products 
will also be exempted from warehousing 
and hoisting charges 

This decree will be in effect for 6 
months and will be renewed automati- 
cally unless otherwise provided by the 
Executive. 

Regulations Firing Dutiable Status of 
Materials Used in Repairing Ships 
Established.—Regulations fixing the du- 
tiable status of materials required on 
board ship for making repairs in Argen- 
tine ports were established by Resolu- 
tion No. 533 of October 11, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 27. 

This resolution also determined the 
dutiable status of materials removed from 
ships under repair in Argentine ports. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License-Control System Sus- 
pended.—The Brazilian import-control 
system, established by Order No. 7 of 
January 22, 1945, covering an extensive 
list of products, has been suspended. It 
is expected that the order will be re- 
instated as soon as a new reduced list 
of commodities subject to prior import 
license is prepared and officially an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil. Further de- 
tails will be published when available. 

{See announcements in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 10 and 24, 1945, of Order 
No. 7 which designated nine comprehensive 
groups of imports subject to license control, 
and subsequent announcements concerning 
its administration. | 
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Canada 


Economic Conditions 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Unemployment in British Columbia, 
Canada, is assuming serious proportions, 
and civic and Provincial authorities have 
held numerous meetings in an attempt to 
qnd jobs for returning servicemen and 
displaced war workers. Army  dis- 
charges in this Province have been ap- 
proximately 3,500 a month, and there is 
a movement under way to have military 
authorities halt industrial leave for serv- 
ice personnel until jobs are available. 
Jobless war veterans and other unem- 
ployed persons in British Columbia, who 
either come from other Provinces or 
have jobs awaiting them outside British 
Columbia, will be given free transporta- 
tion to their homes or jobs, by the Do- 
minion Government. 

The shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions has become progressively worse 
during the past 6 months. It is hoped 
that the removal of building controls will 
expedite work. In greater Vancouver 
and New Westminster, industry is await- 
ing materials and equipment to start 
work on commercial projects involving 
the expenditure of $20,000,000. 

LUMBER CUT INCREASED 

The log scale in British Columbia for 
the first 10 months of 1945 was 2,460,181,- 
595 feet as comp2red with 2,406,278,536 
feet in the corresponding period of 1944. 
Although certain skilled classes of log- 
gers were still in short supply, common 
labor was abundant and logging opera- 
tors were able to increase the cut sub- 
stantially in October and November. 
The weather was favorable for logging 
and under prevailing conditions the cut 
for the year was expected to be approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 000 feet. 

During November, the Timber Con- 
troller abolished price controls over saw- 
logs produced in the Vancouver forest 
district. This action followed numerous 
appeals of independent loggers selling 
in the open market. The majority of 
operators have agreed to maintain 
prices, which have been increased 
slightly, until March 15, 1946. Loggers 
will receive $1 more per 1,000 feet on No. 
3 fir logs, $2 more per 1,000 feet on No. 
2 fir logs, and $5 more per 1,000 feet on 
No. 1 fir logs. The increase will be ab- 
sorbed by the purchasers of market logs. 

The Timber Controller also agreed to 
remove all export lumber quotas as of 
January 1, 1946, for mills in the Van- 
couver forest district. Mills, however, 
have been instructed to reserve 35 per- 
cent of their production for the domes- 
tic market. Most operators predict that 
the removal of quotas will eventually 
result in a much larger movement of 
lumber from British Columbia to the 
United States. 

Export shipments of lumber to the 
United Kingdom are now averaging 
about 50,000,000 board feet a month, 25 
Percent of which is still being routed 
overland to eastern Canada where it is 
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transshipped. The demand in _ the 
United Kingdom is largely for ‘recon- 
struction purposes, and large quantities 
of 2’’ x 4’’ lumber are urgently needed. 

The 8-hour working day in the lumber 
industry east of the Cascades was made 
effective October 31, 1945. Since 1925 a 
9-hour day and a 54-hour week had been 
in force in the interior because of the 
seasonal nature of operations. 

The entire remaining assets of Aero 
Timber Products, comprising about 
350,000,000 board feet of standing tim- 
ber, camps, equipment, boats, and docks, 
have been sold to the Powell River Co. 
for approximately $1,000,000. 


UNITED STATES SILVER PRICE STIMULATING 
PRODUCTION 


The value of mine production in 1945 
is estimated at $54,630,000 as compared 
with $54,923,713 in 1944. Coal esti- 
mates are $2,000,000 less than those of 
1944, and the value of miscellaneous 
metals is down about $1,500,000. Lower 
production in the latter group is due to 
the closure of mercury operations and 
some loss in gypsum because the mill of 
the Gypsum, Lime, and Alabastine Co. 
was destroyed by fire. 

The values for silver, lead, and zinc 
production show substantial gains over 
1944. Higher silver prices in the United 
States are stimulating production, and a 
number of mines long dormant are now 
preparing to resume operations. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


While food crops in China for the 
1945 season were somewhat below pre- 
war averages, hoarding and inadequate 
transportation facilities are regarded as 
contributing causes to the critical short- 
ages of food in the densely populated 
areas of China. 


RIcE 


Partial failure of the rice crop is the 
most important factor in the total re- 
duction of available food supplies. Ten- 
tative estimates by the U. S. Agricultural 
Attaché in Shanghai place the 1945 rice 
crop at 12 percent below the prewar an- 
nual average of 1,002,000,000 shih piculs 
(sic) (1 shih picul=110.23 pounds), or 
approximately 1,900,000,000 bushels of 
cleaned rice, produced in China proper. 
The Manchurian crop, of which the an- 
nual average in 1934-38 was about 27,- 
000,000 bushels, will probably provide no 
surplus this season because of greatly 
increased domestic demands. In Kwang- 
tung the production of rice has been 
much affected by the lack of fertilizer, 
so that in important producing areas the 
harvest has been as low as 30 percent of 
normal. Notwithstanding this, st »cks 
accumulated by the Japanese and their 
puppets in Kwangtung are reported to 
be sizable and it is possible that there 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 








Economic Policy Toward Germany: Statement by Secretary Byrnes 


This will be an exceedingly hard winter for Germany, although only slightly 
more difficult than for certain of the liberated areas. A softening of Amer- 
ican policy toward the feeding of German civilians and toward the allocation 
of coal exports from Germany, while it would ease the difficult task of the four 
occupying authorities, could largely be at the expense of the liberated areas. 
We are, however, constructively preparing for the second stage in German 
economic policy, which should begin some time next spring. 

In this second stage it is envisaged that Germany will gradually recover. 
Simultaneously with the removal of plants under reparation, plants will be 
earmarked for retention; and, as fuel and raw materials become available, 
German industry which is permitted to remain will be gradually reactivated 
and the broken transport system revived. Although coal exports from Ger- 
many will continue, the probable expansion in coal output should permit 
larger allocations in coal to the German economy, after the end of the winter. 
German industrial production will then increase and German exports should 
begin to approach a level where they can finance necessary imports and 
gradually to repay the occupying powers for their outlays in the present 
emergency period. 

The third stage of economic development will follow after the period of 
reparation removals which under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration must 
be completed by February 2, 1948. The resources left to Germany at that time 
will be available to promote improvement of the German standard of living 
to a level equal to that of the rest of continental Europe other than the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom. Housing and transport will recover more 
rapidly than in the previous stages of economic development. In general, 
the German people will during this period recover control over their economy 
subject to such residual limitations as the occupying powers decide to impose. 
These limitations, which will be determined by agreement among the occupy- 
ing powers, should, in the opinion of this Government, be designed solely to 
prevent German rearmament and not to restrict or reduce the German stand- 
ard of living. 


(Excerpt from a statement by the Secretary of State of the United States, December 
12, 1945.) 
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will be no decisive shortage in the Prov- 
ince until the second quarter of 1946, 
although shipments of rice to densely 
populated deficit areas would help the 
over-all picture. 

Lack of adequate transportation in 
Central China has also created serious 
rice shortages in parts of Hunan and 
Hupeh. Although the crop in Hupeh is 
reported to have been better than usual 
during the past year, crops in east and 
west Hunan have been only 40 percent of 
normal and only 65 and 50 percent of 
normal in the Tungting Lake area and 
the south, respectively. Production of 
rice in Hunan in 1945 is said to be insuf- 
ficient for the needs of the Province, 
while in Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei 
Provinces, it is reported to be about 20 
percent better than the 1944 crop, al- 
though still somewhat below average. In 
Kwangsi the crop has been good in parts 
of the Province, but for the whole area 
it is estimated as a little below the annual 
average. 

In Formosa the rice crop for 1945 is 
estimated at about 55 percent of the pre- 
war average of 9,000,000 koku (1 koku 
315 pounds of uncleaned rice) or about 
46,000,000 bushels. 


WHEAT 


In contrast to the reduced production of 
rice, the 1945 wheat crop was somewhat 
above average, particularly in the lower 
Yangtze region and in North China. The 
total crop for China, excluding Man- 
churia, is estimated at approximately 
380,000,000 shih piculs—about 15 percent 
above the prewar average—or 698,000,- 
000 bushels. 


SOYBEANS AND OTHER Foop 


Soybean production is reported to have 
declined considerably, with only a small 
surplus above the increased demands of 
the population and the military forces 
in the country. Availability of beans 
from the small surplus will depend upon 
the military situation in early spring— 
the usual period of heavy bean move- 
ments. If the situation clears up by then 
some beans may be available for China’s 
usual needs, and perhaps some cake for 
distribution to Far Eastern areas. Any 
estimate of the amount is difficult to 
make with the meager information at 
hand and the probable shipment of sig- 
nificant amounts to Russia, but 300,000 
tons is estimated by the Agricultural At- 
taché in Shanghai as the maximum that 
will be available, assuming that Chinese 
reoccupation of the country is accom- 
plished within a few months. Procure- 
ment will even then be complicated by 
collection and currency problems. 

Vegetable oils are in short supply in 
the heavy consuming districts, with the 
movement of stocks in the interior diffi- 
cult as a result of transportation prob- 
lems. 

Other food crops for China as a whole 
are estimated at nearly average annual 
production. 


Foop SITUATION SERIOUS 


Despite what may be considered a sur- 
prisingly good food crop, after 8 years 
of war, severe food shortages do exist in 
densely populated areas. In Canton the 
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Army Billets No Longer 
Available to Civilian 
Travelers in China 

Heretofore, by arrangement be- 
tween the War Department and the 
Department of State, American ci- 
vilian citizens traveling in China 
have been afforded food, quarters, 
and local transportation by the 
United States Army wherever this 
has been possible. 

The Commanding General, 
United States Forces in the China 
Theater, announced December 29, 
1945, that billeting facilities could 
no longer provided by the U. S. 
Army for American citizens travel- 
ing in China. 





American businessmen and 
others are warned that accom- 


modations in Shanghai are ex- 
tremely limited, and that in most 
hotels and apartment 
houses plumbing fixtures and heat- 
ing equipment are not available. 
Unless arrangements are made 
prior to arrival, difficulties may be 
experienced in obtaining accom- 
modations. 




















situation is said to be the most critical 
of any of the coastal cities. It is esti- 
mated that the rice needs of the munici- 
pality and the Province of Kwangtung 
will amount to about 209,000 tons for the 
winter and 150,000 tons for the spring. 
In Shanghai arrivals of rice were re- 
ported early in December to be about 
equal to consumption, with monthly re- 
quirements estimated at about 22.000 
tons. A plentiful supply of wheat would 
make possibile a reduction in rice require- 
ments. The authorities in Shanghai 
hope to procure between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 shih piculs of rice (220,000 to 
275,000 tons) from the Yangtze Valley in 
the next few months, it was reported 
early in December; some will go into re- 
serve for the army, some will be shipped 
north, and some will enter the Shanghai 
market. Should there be any reduction 
in the present flow into Shanghai the 
situation could become acute. 

In view of the situation in respect to 
rice supplies, it is becoming increasingly 
important to maintain the shipments of 
wheat that are now beginning to arrive 
in order to strengthen the situation dur- 
ing the winter. UNRRA contracts for 
shipments through December, it is re- 
ported from Shanghai, totaled approx- 
imately 130,000 long tons of wheat, 
22,000 tons of flour, and 15,000 tons of 
rice—about one-half of the original re- 
quest. In addition to the shipments to 
make up this deficit, it is estimated by 
the Agricultural Attaché in Shanghai 
that import requirements to China, ex- 
cluding Manchuria, for the season end- 
ing August 1946 will amount to 600,000 
tons of wheat, 150,000 tons of flour, and 
750,000 tons of rice. If Manchuria opens 
up to imports, the above estimates will 
ve considerably increased. 


January 19, 1946 


The problem of obtaining United States 
dollar exchange is said to be a retardin 
factor in the commercial importation of 
foodstuffs which will be required in Ching 
in addition to the UNRRA shipments. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The feeling of uncertainty and hegj. 
tation on the part of buyers and jm. 
porters which became noticeable during 
the first quarter of 1945 and continueg 
during the second, remained during the 
third quarter of 1945. 

The index of security quotations on 
the Bogota Stock Exchange dropped 
almost 10 points, from 202.1 (1934= 109) 
to 192.3, the lowest level since Septem. 
ber 1944. The velocity of checks during 
September 1945 reached its lowest point 
since the beginning of World War II. 

Official price control was removed jp 
August, with no noticeable effect upon 
prices except in rentals. The cost of 
some articles, such as livestock, nation- 
ally produced construction materials. 
rentals, and clothing, increased steadily, 
Other prices exhibited weakness during 
the third quarter. All prices, however, 
with few exceptions, were at higher levels 
on September 30 than at the beginning 
of 1945. 

Indications appeared during October 
of a growing conviction among Colom- 
bian business interests that the tran- 
sition from a war to a peace economy 
would prove more gradual than believed 
formerly; that resumption of imports 
on a large scale will not materialize 
quickly; and that newly imported ar- 
ticles will for some time command prices 
as high, if not higher, than during the 
war years. The fear by Colombian in- 
dustrialists of a rapid inundation of for- 
eign goods appeared to have abated, and 
opinions appeared in the press forecast- 
ing a permanent ability on the part of 
Colombian industry to compete with im- 
ported goods Colombian _ business, 
moreover, is strongly protectionist and 
hopes confidently that a measure of 
tariff protection will be provided. In- 
dicative of this restored optimism, secu- 
rity and general prices became noticeably 
firm during October 

In the coffee market considerable spec- 
ulative buying took place during the third 
quarter, a between-crop season, but rela- 
tively little coffee was available. Prices 
offered, in general, stood above OPA ceil- 
ings and even above buying levels main- 
tained by the Coffee Federation. The 
need for higher United States coffee 
prices continued to be one of the main 
topics of discussion in Colombian 
economic and political circles. The 
Colombian House of Representatives on 
August 16 voted approval of the declara- 
tion in favor of higher coffee prices made 
at the Pan American Agricultural Con- 
ference at Caracas. 

The index of foods on sale in the mar- 
kets of Bogota declined during the quar- 
ter from 340.4 (January 1937=100) to 
322.3. Outstanding in the Colombian 
cost of living during the third quarter 
was the sharp increase in rentals fol- 
lowing the removal of rent control. 
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Ordinary national fiscal revenues col- 
lected by the Colombian Government 
during the third quarter exceeded those 
for either of the preceding two quarters 
of 1945. The total on September 30 was 
94,000,000 pesos, an all-time high and an 
increase over the corresponding period 
of 1944 of 64.7 percent. Customs reve- 
nues increased from 17,700,000 to 30,700, - 
00 pesos, or 73 percent. Expenditures 
during the first 9 months of 1945 totaled 
110,000,000 pesos. The fiscal deficit on 


September 30, 1945, was 17,000,000 pesos, 


an increase during the third quarter of 
4,000,000 pesos. The budget for 1945, 
totaled 202,000,000 pesos, an increase 
during the third quarter of less than 
500,000 pesos. The national public debt 
on August 31, 1945, totaled 363,000,000 

sos, an increase over the figure on June 
30 of 47,000,000 pesos. 

The national government decreed the 
lifting, as of August 20, of wartime 
censorship on radio transmissions and 


on messages entering and leaving 
Colombia. 
Internal transportation remained 


acute. The Magdalena River became un- 
navigable between Puerto Salgar and 
Puerto Berrio during September, but 
traffic reopened later. 

Resolution 120 of 1945 regulating auto- 
motive public carriers over Colombian 
highways went into effect October 5. 

On August 27, 1945, Colombia’s new 
president, Alberto Lleras Camargo, sub- 
mitted to Congress a project for general] 
Executive organization. The project pro- 
vided for the suppression of the Ministry 
of Communications and of the Ministry 
of Mines and Petroleum. It provided, 
moreover, for the creation of six admin- 
istrative departments reporting directly 
to the President. These include Plan- 
ning and Technical Services; Statistics: 
Sectional and Muncinal Matters; Hy- 
giene and Public Health: Agriculture and 
Livestock: and Electrical and Postal 
Communications. 


AGRICULT@RE AND LIVESTOCK 


The third quarter of 1945 was favor- 
able for Colombian agriculture. Both 
rainy and dry seasons were generally less 
pronounced than usual with the result 
that throughout most of the country 
crops did not suffer from drought or in- 
undations. Pasture conditions were good 
toexcellent. Increased acreage for corn. 
rice, tobacco, and cotton was reported, 
and the production of these crops during 
1945 probably exceeded that of 1944. Co- 
lombia’s production of wheat was es- 
mated at 80.000 metric tons, approxi- 
mately 10 percent below 1944. The crop, 
however, was higher in quality. The de- 
cline in production was due to the fact 
that some growers are growing barley 
because the leading brewing firm of Co- 
lombia is offering for this grain 35 pesos 
per cargo of 140 kilograms. 

Supplies of meat were steady and 
ample during the third quarter of 1945. 
Prices also remained firm. In Bogota, 


first-grade beef was sold at wholesale 
for 8.34 pesos per arroba on March 1, 
1945, and 8.54 pesos per arroba on Oc- 
tober 1, 1945, 

The fluctuation of the average prices 
‘as applied to retail units) for most farm 
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products was within a narrow range, 
mostly downward. In the northern 
coastal region a drop in the price of rice 
and corn occurred, as a result of good 
supplies; in the interior these prices re- 
mained steady. The price of tobacco re- 
mained steady, despite an expected in- 
crease in production. 

The Colombian coffee market re- 
mained steady throughout the third 
quarter. Bidding was active, but little 
coffee was available for sale. Prices rose 
above both OPA ceiling equivalents and 
the Coffee Federation’s interior buying 
prices. 

Exports of coffee from October 1, 1944, 
to September 30, 1945, totaled 5,185,517 
sacks, of which 3,929,951 were shipped 
after January 1, 1945. 

During the third quarter of 1945, 
392,636 bags of Colombian sugar of 50 
kilograms each were produced, compared 
with 342,226 in the second quarter. 
Stocks totaled 464,802 bags of 50 kilo- 
grams each on June 30. Consumption 
during the third quarter totaled 454,398 
bags, leaving a Stock of 403,040 bags on 
September 30. 


PETROLEUM 


The revised draft of the Petroleum Bill 
proposed by the Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum was submitted to the Con- 
gress and the contents publicized. 

Production of crude petroleum during 
the third quarter totaled 6,141,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 5,864,000 barrels in 
the second quarter. Production of pe- 
troleum in the first 9 months of 1945 
declined from 17,000,000 to 16,800,000 
barrels. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Wholesale activity during the third 
quarter was characterized by hesitancy, 
buyers tending to wait in the hopes of 
lower prices. Retail trade, on the other 
hand, remained fairly active. On the 
market in Medellin 45,000 head of live- 











Many New Companies 
Register in Philippines —_| 
| 


Existence of a considerable in- 
terest in doing business in the 
Philippine Commonwealth is in- 
dicated by the fact that a total of 
117 new corporations were regis- 
tered with the Philippine Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
during the period from May 
through September 1945. 

The authorized capital of these 
new corporations totaled 23,075,990 
pesos, of which 8,472,790 pesos had 
been subscribed. Sixty-two com- 
panies, or more than one-half the 
total, were incorporated to engage 
in merchandising; these companies 
accounted for more than one-half 
of the subscribed capital. 

Other lines of business which 
the new corporations are to 
undertake include construction, 
insurance, manufacturing, and 
transportation. 
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stock, valued at 5,400,000 pesos, were 
sold during the third quarter, compared 
with 40,000 head, valued at 4,600,000 
pesos, in the second quarter of 1945. 
The value of checks moving during the 
third quarter totaled 2,053,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 2,181,000,000 pesos in the 
second quarter. 


CONSTRUCTION AND POWER PROJECTS 


Private and public construction work 
during the third quarter of 1945 did not 
show as much activity as was evidenced 
during the preceding quarter. Proposed 
construction declined slightly. Licenses 
for building construction in the Bogota 
area during the third quarter totaled ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 pesos in value, 
against more than 8,000,000 pesos during 
the preceding quarter. 

The shortage of critical construction 
materials was alleviated during the third 
quarter and prices dropped slightly. The 
cost of labor remained steady over the 
last 6 months and remained approxi- 
mately 20 percent higher than during 
the first quarter of the year. 


PricEs—CosT oF LIVING 


The index of the cost of living for a 
workman’s family in Bogota dropped 
during the third quarter from 192.7 
(February 1937=100) to 186.7. The in- 
dex for Medellin showed a similar fluctu- 
ation. 

Shortly after the death of Colombia’s 
controller of national prices, the Govern- 
ment decreed the removal of price con- 
trol, reserving the right to adopt any 
measures deemed necessary to prevent 
speculation. Except for rentals, the re- 
moval of official control has not affected 
materially prices in Colombia. Price 
control had encountered determined re- 
sistance and had never been more than 
moderately effective. 


TRANSPORTATION 


During the third quarter of 1945, con- 
struction activities were accelerated on 
two roads leading from port towns on 
the Magdalena River into the interior of 
the country. The highway leading from 
Gamarra on the Magdalena to Ocana in 
the Department of Norte de Santander 
was finished and opened to traffic, and 8 
kilometers of highway on the Carare 
Road from Puerto Olaya to Barbosa in 
the Department of Boyaca were con- 
structed. Construction of a highway 
leading from Cartagena to Calamar in 
the Department of Bolivar was started, 
as well as the paving of the highway 
from Palmira to Cartago in the Depart- 
ment Valle del Cauca. The latter is part 
of the trunk road leading from Rumi- 
hacha on the Ecuadoran border to 
Cartagena, and it is estimated that 4 
years will be required to pave this section 
of the road. 

The road leading from Bucaramanga 
to California in the Department of 
Santander was finished and opened to 
traffic. 

The Minister of Public Works an- 
nounced that of the 12,000,000 pesos 
destined for construction of national 
highways, 3,000,000 will be spent for the 
purchase of road-building equipment 
during the present year and that a new 
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quota of trucks has been granted to 
Colombia by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


FInaNCE—BANKING—EXCHANGE 


Exchange operations in Colombia dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945 resulted in 
a favorable balance of international pay- 
ments totaling $8,484,000, which brought 
the favorable balance for 1945 to $6,- 
834,000, compared with a favorable bal- 
ance of $44,712,658 on September 30, 
1944, and $45,300,827 on September 30, 
1943. 

Exchange quotations showed only 
slight fluctuation within the margin of 
1 point between the buying and selling 
rates of 1.745 and 1.755. Quotations on 
the black market fluctuated between 1.76 
and 1.80 for buying and 1.82 and 1.85 for 
selling with only moderate activity. 

Holdings of gold bullion by the Bank 
of the Republic increased during the 
third quarter from 178,000,000 to 185.- 
000,000 pesos; demand deposits in foreign 
banks advanced from 97,000,000 to 108.- 
000,000 pesos 

The consolidated portfolio of outstand- 
ing loans of all Colombian banks (‘(ex- 
clusive of the Bank of the Republic) in- 
creased during the first 8 months of 1945 
from 259,000,000 to 294,000,000 pesos. 

Total media of payments ‘(exclusive of 
the official deposits in the Bank of the 
Republic) increased during the third 
quarter from 431,000,000 to 445,000,000 
pesos and during the first 9 months of 
1945 from 407,000,000 to 445,000,000. 

Of the total media of payments, 188.,- 
600,000 pesos, or 42.19 percent, were con- 
trolled by the public. 

The velocity of checks drawn on banks 
other than the Bank of the Republic dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1945 exhibited 
a downward tendency. 

Savings deposits increased from 56,- 
000,000 pesos during the first 8 months of 
1944 to 72,000,000 pesos during the like 
period of 1945. This compares with sav- 
ings of 50,000,000 pesos on August 31, 
1944, 36,000,006 pesos on August 31, 1943, 
and 26,000,000 pesos on August 31, 1942. 

Total quick ‘assets of all Colombian 
banking institutions (exclusive of the 
Bank of the Republic) increased from 
314,000,000 to £88,000,000 pesos and total 
assets from 524,000,000 to 587,000,000 
pesos. Demand deposits in Colombian 
banks, exclusive of savings deposits and 
exclusive of deposits in the Bank of the 
Republic, advanced from 241,000,000 to 
288,000,000 pesos. Mortgage cedulas in 
circulation decreased from 50,000,000 to 
48 000,000 pesos. Total quick liabilities 
of Colombian banks (exclusive of the 
Bank of the Republic) increased from 
300,000,000 to 359,000,000 pesos and tota! 
liabilities from 427,000,000 to 484,000,000 
pesos. 

Interest rates paid by banks remained 
unchanged during the third quarter of 
1945. 

On July 31, 1945, the Colombian Min- 
ister of Finance and Public Credit pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives 
a proposed budget for 1946, totaling 173,- 
891,377 pesos, slightly in excess of the 
original 1945 budget but substantially 
lower than the total to which the budget 
for 1945 had grown to be September 30, 
1945. 
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LABOR 


The Minister of Labor introduced a 
projected social-security law for the con- 
sideration of the Colombian Senate on 
July 26, 1945. This proposal is compre- 
hensive and includes the provision of 
benefits to cover nonoccupational sick- 
ness, maternity, invalidity and old age, 
unemployment, occupational illness, ac- 
cidents, and death insurance. Practical- 
ly all Colombians and foreigners working 
for wages in Colombia are included. Do- 
mestic servants, artisans, newspaper 
boys, bootblacks, lottery vendors, and all 
types of industrial and commercial work- 
ers are included specifically in the cov- 
erage of the law. 

The institute proposed to administer 
the law will be financed by deductions 
from wages and by payments by em- 
ployers, the amount of which will be 
determined by the agency itself on the 
basis of actuarial statistics. The social- 
security project remains under consid- 
eration by the Labor and Social Affairs 
Commission of the Colombian Senate. 


Costa Rica 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Aviation.—Effective 
November 15, 1945, TACA increased its 
international flights through San Jose, 
Costa Rica, to two flights daily, one orig- 
inating in Panama and terminating in 
Habana, the other originating in Pan- 
ama and terminating in Mexico City. 

TACA resumed its regular local service 
between San Jose and Puntarenas on 
November 22. On December 1 this line 





Brazil To Improve Its 
Seaports 


A program of dock expansion 
and reequipment of Brazil's prin- 
cipal ports has been authorized by 
the Government. First step to 
help finance the program was the 
creation recently of a special emer- 
gency port tax which each port 
will be allowed to impose on cargo 
subject to approval by the Federal 
Government. 

According to Brazilian press ac- 
counts, Santos, the leading coffee 
port, and Rio de Janeiro are ex- 


| pected to»benefit from the new 
move. At present, Santos’s major 
dock installations are privately 


| owned. The newspaper accounts 
say that the total cost of improve- 
| ments of dock installations at San- 
| tos is expected to be about $10,000, - 
000. 

Installations proposed at Santos | 
include the construction of several 
|} new dock warehouses, locomotive 
sheds and locomotive repair shops, 





as well as a new docking pier with 
warehouses 1,050 feet long. The 
goal is to increase the dock facil- 
ities so as to handle 5,000,000 tons 
of merchandise annually. 
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increased its local service to the Proy. 
ince of Guanacatse to two flights daily 
The first flight from San Jose stops at 
Puntarenas, Las Juntas, Canas, and 
Liberia, and returns by the same route 
The second stops at Puntarenas, Nicoya, 
Santa Cruz, and Liberia, and also fo. 
turns to San Jose via the same route 
On the second flight on three days , 
week a stop is made at Filadelfia, on two 
days a week at Tempisque, and one day 
a week at Tempate. 

Approval was given by Congress on 
November 29 to Lineas Aéreas Costarrj. 
censes, S. A. to establish and operate g 
new air line sponsored by Pan American 
Airways. The company is required to 
begin operations within 6 months. The 
President was expected to sign the bill 
within a few days. 

On November 8, the Aviation Commit. 
tee of Congress reported out favorably g 
bill which would authorize TAN (Trans. 
portes Aéreos Nacionales) to operate air. 
transport services through Costa Rica 
and with neighboring countries, The 
bill obligates TAN to serve 18 towns ip 
Costa Rica, provided airports are ade. 
quate and the available traffic justifies 
the service. The air line was operating 
only between San Jose and San Isidro 
del General in December 1945. 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relaxation of Import Permit System— 
A decree issued on November 12 by 
the Egyptian Ministry of Finance re. 
moved many items from the list of com- 
modities requiring import licenses when 
imported from the following sterling area 
countries: United Kingdom and North- 
ern Ireland, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, British col- 
onies and countries under British man- 
date, Palestine ‘except oranges), Syria 
and the Lebanon, IraqgHedjaz, the Ye- 
men, Aden, Cyprus, Malta, Trans-Jor- 
dan, Eritrea, Ethiopia (except gold), and 
Libya : 

Import permits are still required for 


the following items imported from all 
countries 

Cacao beans and cacao products; coffee; 
corn products (including corn, starch, sirup, 
and sugar); oat product pulses (beans, 
peas, and lentils, in natural or processed 
form); rice products; seed potatoes; hops, 


hop products, and malt; tea; cereals (includ- 
ing rice), 

Citric and tartaric acid (including argols 
and wine lees); dried fruit; fruit pulp and 
pectin, jams and conserves containing added 
sugar, canned and bottled fruit, fruit 
squashes, and soft drink 

Spices (including only cinnamon quills, 
mace, nutmeg, and pepper); molasses, sirup, 
honey, manufactured foods containing more 
than 10 percent sugar by weight, and sugar, 
which will be under centralized import, 

Essential oils (including only lemon-bitter 


and sweet-orange and tangarine oil); fats 
and oils (edible and nonedible, including 
margarine and cooking fat); oil-bearing 


seeds; edible nuts; vitamin-A oil; soap; 

Fish (including salted cod, haddock, hake, 
cusk, pollock, saithe, and ling) and canned 
fish; 

Dairy and poultry products (including but- 
ter, milk, cheese, and eggs); meat (fresh, 
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n pickled, salted, smoked, canned, and 
trowyarated) and hog casings; fertilizers; ani- 
dey feedstutfs; hides and leather; 
or and tin; rubber; lumber and timber; 
ute and manufactures; cordage fibers; and 


newsprint. 
Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Import and Export License 
Fees.—Fees charged for the issuance of 
Finnish import and export licenses have 
been increased, effective from November 
1, 1945, according to a report of No- 
vember 6, 1945, from the U. S. Legation, 
Helsinki. 

Afee of 50 Finnish marks must be paid 
upon submission of an application for a 
license, Whether it is subsequently ap- 
proved or rejected. In addition, sliding- 
scale fees, based on the c. i. f. value of 
imports and the f. oO. b. value of exports, 
are charged for the issuance of licenses, 
if goods valued at 10,000 Finnish marks 
are involved. These fees are 200 marks 
for goods valued at 10,000 marks but not 
more than 100,000 marks; 500 marks for 
goods valued at over 100,000 marks but 
not more than 500,000 marks; 1,000 
marks when the value exceeds 500,000 
marks but is not more than 1,000,000; 
and 2,000 marks for goods valued in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 marks. 

Formerly license fees ranged from 25 
marks to 525 marks, with no fee for sub- 
mission of application. 


Hungary 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sunmed.—Ordinary (unregistered and un- 
insured) parcel-post service to Hungary 
has been resumed, with certain restric- 
tions, by the Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 30189 of January 3, 1946, effective 
immediately and published in. The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of January 4. 

Parcels are subject to the same condi- 
tions as were in effect prior to the sus- 
pension of the service. The parcels will 
be subject also to the following further 
restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern and to or for the same 
addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonper- 
ishable items which are not prohibited 
in the parcel-post mails to Hungary. 
The rates applicable may be obtained 
from local post offices. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
(formerly the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration), are applicable to parcels for 
delivery in Hungary. 

Articles in Gift and Relief Parcels 
largely Duty-Free: Import Licenses Not 
Required.— With few exceptions, articles 
teceived in gift parcels are admitted 
duty-free in Hungary, according to a 
memorandum dated November 17, 1945, 
received by the U. S. Mission in Budapest 
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Dutch Carriers Take to 
Trucks 


The Dutch, whose thousands of 
river barges always carried most of 
Europe’s freight over the conti- 
nent’s inland waterways, are mak- 
ing a bid for leadership in truck 
transportation now that the war 
has rendered many of these water- 
ways unnavigable, says a statement 
by the Netherlands Information 
Service. With an initial fleet of 
six 10-ton, 10-wheel Diesel trucks, 
the newly formed Netherlands 
Transport Organization has al- 
ready inaugurated a trucking serv- 
ice from Rotterdam harbor to 
Czechoslovakia. The number of 
trucks will be increased, say the 
Dutch, as fast as American and 
British manufacturers can fill the 
orders placed with them. 

Even when Europe’s inland wa- 
terways are restored, Dutch trans- 
portation circles express confi- 
dence that there will be a growing 
demand for truck transport; the 
favorable location of MHolland’s 
ports of Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam, together with the excellent 
road system connecting them with 
central Europe, are regarded as 
factors that will enable Dutch 
truck carriers to render services 
equaling those of water-borne 
transport. 




















from the Hungarian Ministry of Finance. 

Items admitted duty-free include the 
following: (a) Foodstuffs, clothing, 
household articles, and commodities re- 
ceived by the distressed population as 
gifts, for their own use, to reconstruct 
their homes, or to carry on their busi- 
ness; (b) Such second-hand articles as 
the population receives for their own use. 

Exceptions to the items listed in (a) 
and (b) are certain State monopoly ar- 
ticles, such as salt, tobacco, and sac- 
charin. 

A low consumption tax is imposed upon 
certain items, notably sugar, meat, and 
canned fish. 

No import licenses are required. Only 
four or five parcels may be received per 
year at one address, each parcel not to 
exceed 50 kilograms. Coffee and tea are 
subject to special limitations: one-half 
kilogram of coffee and one-fourth kilo- 
gram of tea are permitted duty-free per 
year per person. One family is not en- 
titled to more than 6 kilograms of coffee 
and 1'% kilograms of tea duty-free per 
year. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 
There is no limitation as to the value 
of the packages. 

Mixed shipments are not subject to 
special regulations, and there are no dis- 
infection regulations applicable to gift 
parcels. No special certificates such as 
poverty certificates are required to se- 
cure duty-free entry of gift parcels. Re- 
cipients do not need to surrender ration 
coupons for rationed commodities so 
received. 
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Exemption from custom duties for par- 
cels weighing less than 20 kilograms is 
granted by the head customs office con- 
cerned. Exemptions for packages weigh- 
ing between 20 and 50 kilograms are 
granted by the Central Customs Office. 
The Ministry of Finance may grant ex- 
emption from customs duty for parcels 
exceeding 50 kilograms, as well as for all 
parcels sent to and distributed by char- 
itable institutions, such as hospitals, re- 
lief societies, and the Red Cross. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


A significant factor of both a political 
and economic nature during the third 
quarter of 1945 was the rapidity with 
which the President of Mexico relin- 
quished his emergency powers. The 
sweeping powers vested in him by the 
Congress in an act of June 1, 1942, on the 
basis of which Mexico was almost en- 
tirely governed during the war, expired 
on September 30, 1945. It was clear, 
however, that any sudden termination of 
important wartime measures and con- 
trols would be ruinous, since the Mexican 
economy was in a far from normal con- 
dition. The Congress, therefore, passed 
legislation effective October 1, ratifying 
and extending the economic and fiscal 
measures that were deemed necessary 
to preserve order and to permit a gradual 
relaxation of controls. Among _ the 
measures retained are rent and price 
control, import and export control, 
emergency wage increases, obligatory 
collective work contracts, and the law 
relative to enemy properties. 

Censorship was completely abolished 
on September 1, 1945, and was generally 
hailed with considerable satisfaction, 
particularly by business interests. 


PRICES 


Prices continued to rise during the 
third quarter and, contrary to general 
expectations, the termination of hostili- 
ties did not greatly affect this upward 
movement. The General Index for 
Wholesale Prices, as released by the 
Bank of Mexico, dropped slightly from 
249.9 in July to 248.9 in August, but 
climbed again to 253.7 in September 
(1929-100). This increase, which com- 
pares with 233.9 in September, 1944, ap- 
plied mostly to foodstuffs and, to a lesser 
degree, to wearing apparel. Nonfood 
items increased very slightly during the 
period, and household items actually de- 
creased from 358 in July to 353 in Sep- 
tember 1945. The Production Index of 
Wholesale Prices showed no substantial 
change during the quarter because of 
the uncertainty and lowered activity re- 
sulting from the end of the war. In 
June this index was 181.4 and in Septem- 
ber 181.1. 

The Cost-of-Living Index, which refers 
only to the Federal District, was 326.20 
in June (1934=—100) but increased to 
333.59 in July and to 340.10 in August 
1945, as compared with 322.09 in August 
1944. These substantial increases were 
attributable, as in the case of wholesale ° 
increases, to the greater cost of foodstuffs 
and clothing during the period. 
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The general tone of saies was slow, a 
condition which became more apparent 
as peace brought speculation concerning 
the importation of much-needed mate- 
rials and equipment. Merchandise was 
scarce in most areas, not only because of 
war scarcities but also owing to the cau- 
tious attitude of merchants in replenish- 
ing stocks. Seasonal influences, how- 
ever, caused uptrends in the volume of 
transactions at some points, and Ciudad 
Juarez reported record tourist business. 

Although the Government continued 
its efforts to uphold ceiling prices on vari- 
ous staple commodities, the results were 
not encouraging. In cases where basic 
shortages existed of commodities neces- 
sary to the daily life of the population, 
black markets flourished and specula- 
tion continued. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial operations increased over 
those of the preceding quarter, as re- 
flected in the Subindex of Industrial 
Shares, which increased from 383.8 in 
June to 396 on September 29, 1945, as 
compared with 344.9 on September 30, 
1944. Electric-power production in July 
increased to 255,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
as compared with 250,000,000 in June and 
225,000,000 in July 1944. This resulted 
from greater industrial activity, but ob- 
viously covered a period just prior to the 
end of the war when practically all ener- 
gies were straining to the utmost. A 
statement of major interest made by the 
Minister of National Economy was that 
the Government is undertaking a large- 
scale program of electrification, which 
will be carried forward vigorously. 

A bill was introduced in the new Con- 
gress, providing for a law of industrial 
development and a plan for the creation 
of a National Bank of Industrial Devel- 
opment. The purpose of this proposal is 
to authorize the Ministry of National 
Economy to grant broader facilities to 
new and necessary industries desiring to 
establish in Mexico. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
showed that approximately 262,000,000 
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pesos had been invested in 292 new in- 
dustries in Mexico during the past 5 
years, which in turn created employment 
for 19,193 persons. The industries in- 
clude principally the manufacture of 
metal products and machinery, electrical 
equipment, cement, paper and pulp, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, celanese 
and rayon, and food processing and 
packing. Approximately 70 percent are 
located in the Federal District; the re- 
mainder are scattered throughout the 
Republic. 

Announcement was made during the 
quarter of the establishment, by com- 
bined United States and Mexican inter- 
ests, of major industries which will em- 
ploy large numbers of workers and con- 
tribute materially to Mexico’s postwar 
industrial progress. These projects in- 
clude two factories to produce rayon, a 
plant with a capital of 75,000,000 pesos 
to produce a line of electrical machinery 
and apparatus and electrical household 
appliances, and one to manufacture alu- 
minum bars, rods, sheet, and foil. One 
of the largest United States automobile 
companies, with an assembly plant in 
Mexico, has also announced expansion 
of its plant facilities and is making 
studies to assemble or produce new prod- 
ucts for the domestic market. 

Lumbering results were fair at Man- 
zanillo, but at Durango were hampered 
by the lack of railroad cars. However, 
as the quarter ended lumbermen at Du- 
rango were receiving 15 cars per day, 
which greatly alleviated the backlog of 
production, as well as pressure from the 
banks. 

Many decorticating plants at Merida 
resumed operations in the latter part of 
June and early part of July, and deliv- 
eries of sisal fiber improved. With the 
coming of rainfall, sisal production be- 
came normal, but decorticating opera- 
tors estimated that recent wage in- 
creases had increased operating expenses 
approximately 20 percent. 

The principal cordage mills practically 
filled their rope contracts during the 
early part of September, although eight 
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Nazi Loot Tracked Down in Norway 


High-handed Nazi action during the 5 years of Norway’s occupation resulted 
in confiscations and illegal property transfers which are now proving to 
be as difficult to unravel as the mythical Gordian knot, says the Norwegian | 
The new Norwegian Property Restoration Office is 
taking the approved direct action based on the recent confiscation decree 
which gives the original owner the right to reclaim everything which he has_ | 
lost, even if the present owner purchased or received the property in good | 


The work of this office has been further aided by a second decree which 
gives it the right to demand information from any source, regarding mov- 
ables, negotiable papers, or valuables which have been lost through enemy 


Purchasers of used furnishings of great value, as well as all individuals 
who have at any time aided in the exchange, moving, or storage of such 
items are required to volunteer information at the risk of stiff fines and 
Brokers, bankers, and attorneys will be allowed no refuge 
under their usual oath of silence, the official Norwegian agency notes. 

Norwegians are agreed, says the Information Service, that such action 
as purchasers of valuable used items during 
the occupation were warned that they were probably buying Nazi-confiscated 
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mills equipped to manufacture binder 


twine were expected to be occupi 

the end of the year. Some of the aa 

mills closed down entirely and Others 

were working on orders for the domestic 

and Central and South Americay 

markets. 
MINING 


The ending of hostilities had already 
been anticipated to some extent by the 
cancellation of purchase contracts for 
minerals for war purposes, and it was 
generally expected that this trend would 
continue, causing the shut-down of man 
mines, particularly those which had been 
operated on a marginal basis. 

The action of the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration in increasing the Ceiling 
price of foreign silver from 45 cents per 
troy ounce to 71.11 cents per troy Ounce 
was the greatest event for the mining jp. 
dustry during the quarter. The first 
impression was that the industry would 
benefit greatly from this increased price 
but it was feared that the higher price 
would provoke workers to demand higher 
wages and the Government to demand 
higher taxes. As the quarter ended, 
silver producers were of the opinion that 
relatively little additional return would 
be obtained by them as a result of the in. 
creased price of silver. 

The price of mercury fluctuated sharp. 
ly during the quarter. Following the end 
of the war in Europe, mercury made a 
good recovery and the New York quota- 
tion on July 2 was $145 (U. S. currency) 
per flask of 76 pounds. By September 
1, this price had fallen to $110 per flask 
In the latter part of September, buyers 
were reported as paying $30 in the field, 
and the Mexico City market reported 
offers of mercury approximating $78 per 
flask, but with no demand. 

Copper production in the Agua Prieta 
area increased about 10 percent (by cop- 
per content) over production of the pre- 
ceding quarter. The value of copper 
output increased from 1,819,028 pesos in 
the second quarter to 2,179,843 pesos in 
the third quarter. 


PETROLEUM 


Production of oil amounted to 3,999,232 
barrels during July and 3,664,862 bar- 
rels in August: exports totaled 1,105,593 
barrels and 1,022,251 barrels, respec- 
tively. The monthly average for the first 
6 months of 1945 was 3,460,984 barrels 
produced and 588,024 barrels exported. 

Production in the Tampico area dur- 
ing the third quarter was slightly above 
that of the preceding quarter, the 
amounts being 9,930,853 barrels and 
9,637,965 barrels, respectively. The daily 
average of production reached a peak in 
July of 113,697 barrels, but declined to 
103,111 barrels in September. Field and 
refinery stocks at the end of the quarter 
amounted to 3,325,103 barrels, which was 
a slight decrease from 3,451,279 barrels 
in the second quarter. 

Increased transportation facilities and 
new distribution methods provided in- 
creased supplies of petroleum products 
and, as the quarter ended, the entire 
Republic seemed to be fairly well sup- 
plied. The governmental petroleum 
organization, Pemex, announced new 
petroleum distribution facilities at Punta 
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eta (La Paz), Baja California, which 
cost 1,500,000 pesos. 


AGRICULTURE 


All agricultural conditions were 
seriously affected by the lack of rainfall, 
which either decreased the volume of 
crops being harvested or delayed seri- 
ously the planting of new crops. 

Water and pasturage for cattle, which 
were much below normal, stimulated ex- 
ports of cattle to the United States. It 
was expected that 1945 exports might 
reach 350,000 head, as compared with 
990,000 in 1944. ; 

Drought and other abnormal condi- 
tions caused the corn crop to deteriorate 
in September on 75 percent of the 
country’s total acreage. Corn plantings 
were reported officially at 4,332,000 hec- 
tares for the period January to August, 
inclusive, which is slightly less than the 
amount planted during the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, namely, 4,429 000 hec- 
tares. Consequently, the 1945 harvest 
acreage was expected to be below —— 
500,525 hectares of 1944. The new cfop 
was estimated at 1,900,000 metric tons 
as against an official estimate of 2,440,483 
metric tons in 1944. During 1945, im- 
ports of corn were expected to reach ap- 
proximately 160,000 tons, and it is pos- 
sible that an additional 150,000 tons will 
be needed before the early fall months 
of 1946. Corn for consumers was in 
short supply in many parts of the Re- 
public, and despite government efforts 
the price continued to rise. 

The 1944-45 wheat crop was estimated 
to be about the same as that for 1943-44, 
which was officially estimated at 396,467 
metric tons. Imports of this grain dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945 amounted 
to 168,645 metric tons, and many Officials 
estimated that imports would reach 
400.000 metric tons by the end of the 
year. It was generally expected that the 
Government’s purchase price for wheat 
of the 1944-45 crop would be higher than 
the 320 pesos per metric ton fixed for the 
1944 crop. Wheat was in short supply 
in many areas, but this was generally be- 
lieved to be caused by faulty distribution. 

The 1945 production of rice was ex- 
pected to be approximately equal to that 
of 1944—118,409 metric tons of paddy. 
A short supply at consumer outlets 
created black markets. A small quantity 
had already been imported, and it was 
expected that imports would continue. 

Production of sugar for 1945-46 will 
amount to about 400,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 371,630 metric tons pro- 
duced during 194445 according to official 
estimates. This small increase is pri- 
marily due to better growing conditions 
and the increased use of fertilizers. Gov- 
ernment agencies are doing their utmost 
to encourage production of sugar in an 
attempt to make the country self-suffi- 
cient. Plans are being considered to con- 
struct two cane-sugar mills and one beet- 
sugar mill. 

Unfavorable’ weather conditions re- 
duced 1945-46 crop estimates of cotton 
to 442,000 bales of 232 kilograms each, as 
compared with the 1944-45 crop, which 
was reported as 495,988 bales. Mexicali, 
for instance, reported a current crop of 
45,000 bales as against 80,000 bales dur- 
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ing the preceding year. The quality of 
the cotton being harvested was very 
good. Owing to the elimination of gov- 
ernment restrictions, exports were ex- 
pected to be greater in 1945, which should 
reduce stocks, estimated at 350,000 bales 
on September 30, 1945. 

Hurricanes in the Tapachula area de- 
stroyed practically the entire banana 
crop in the region of Chiapas. In an 
effort to reestablish themselves, the 
growers petitioned the State Governor to 
return all 1945 taxes for use in rebuilding 
the industry. 


Exchange and Finance 


Collections slowed up somewhat dur- 
ing the quarter. Credit was generally 
tight, usually with consideration given 
only to well-established risks. This re- 
striction of credit followed the new policy 
which compelled local banks to increase 
their deposits with the Central Bank to 
a maximum of 50 percent by September 
1, 1945. 

The bank’s selling rate for dollars rose 
from 4.85% pesos to 4.86 pesos to the dol- 
lar on August 20, 1945, although the buy- 
ing rate remained at 4.85 pesos. This 
change was generally interpreted to in- 
dicate that the demand for dollars 
tended to exceed the available supply at 
the commercial banks which were 
obliged to cover their differences from 
the Bank of Mexico. 

On September 29, 1945, the gold, silver, 
and foreign exchange reserve of the 
Bank of Mexico amounted to $361,664,645 
(U.S. currency) as compared with $342,- 
719,606 on June 30, 1945, an increase of 
approximately 5.6 percent. 

The President announced in his open- 
ing message to Congress that the Govern- 
ment’s income during the first 6 months 
of 1945 amounted to 593,000,000 pesos, or 
64,000,000 pesos more than anticipated. 
If this tendency continued it was ex- 
pected that the 1945 national budget of 
1,139,500,000 pesos would be balanced. 

The United States increase in the price 
of foreign silver automatically upset the 
Mexican silver market and immediately 
provoked a series of measures designed 
to reorient silver to the new price. 

The substantial rise in silver prices 
had far-reaching repercussions. The 
immediate general reaction was one of 
optimism and satisfaction at the sudden 
and considerable increase in wealth as 
presented by silver. Mining = stocks 
showed considerable fluctuations because 
of uncertainties over the effects of in- 
creased taxations, the demands of miners 
for wage increases, and the extent of the 
export demand. Despite great fluctua- 
tions, the value of mining shares in- 
creased rapidly. Silversmiths were 
fearful of their export market. A small 
percentage of the estimated 500,000,000 
pesos held in silver coins had been sold 
to the Bank, which in turn had stopped 
buying newly mined silver. The mint 
was preparing to issue new coins con- 
taining a large portion of copper. 

Paper currency of the Bank of 
Mexico and coins amounted to 1,898,- 
338,000 pesos on June 30, 1945, as against 
1,578,765,000 pesos on June 30, 1944, and 
1,827,230,000 pesos on March 31, 1945. 
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Customs collections for the first 9 
months of 1945 show a preliminary total 
of 266,500,000 pesos, import duties 
amounting to 110,000,000 pesos and ex- 
port duties, 156,500,000 pesos. In 1944, 
total collections were 256,400,000 pesos— 
97,600,000 pesos in import duties and 
158,800,000 pesos in export duties. 

Increased banking strength was noted 
in all factors of bank deposits. 

Participation certificates (Series K) 
of the Nacional Financiera, S. A. were 
offered during July in the amount of 40,- 
000,000 pesos and were oversubscribed 
21 percent. It was stated that 88 per- 
cent of these certificates were acquired 
by small investors, which reflects a 
broader basis for the nation’s economy 
and confidence in its future. 


TOURISM 


Mexican hotels and resort spots oper- 
ated at capacity with a large volume of 
tourists from across the border. In- 
terior points were packed to overflowing, 
but many border points complained of 
decreased trade following the end of the 
war. Border traffic was affected ad- 
versely by the closing of army camps on 
the United States side of the border, the 
release of many civilian workers in war 
plants, and the attraction of making 
long trips in the United States. 

The Mexican Tourist Association is 
making strong efforts to interest tourists 
to visit Mexico and to provide every 
facility to them after their arrival. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


While admitting that peace would 
effect some changes in the pattern of 
Mexico’s foreign trade, the general tone 
was extremely optimistic concerning 
Mexico’s ability not only to maintain its 
present volume but even to capture ad- 
ditional markets. There was some pre- 
occupation over the fact that the back- 
log of orders of the textile industry had 
been reduced substantially, but it was 
pointed out that even the remainder 
would keep Mexico’s textile mills busy 
for some time, and that liberated and 
neutral countries would look to Mexico 
for some of their needs. There seemed 
to be more apprehension about the 
future of the mining industry, although 
the increase in the American ceiling 
price of silver seemed to have been a 
convincing factor that the outlook of 
this industry is still bright. 

The value of both imports and exports 
reached record amounts during July, 
amounting to 148,205,000 and 144,240,000 
pesos, respectively. Preliminary figures 
show that a drop occurred during August, 
to 135,626,000 pesos'in the case of im- 
ports and to 106,553,000 pesos in the case 
of exports, but the volume was still at a 
very high level. The adverse trade bal- 
ance for the first 8 months of 1945 
amounted to about 145,000,000 pesos. 

It was believed that the growing vol- 
ume of imports was due to the avail- 
ability of merchandise in the United 
States, following the end of the war, plus 
increased imports of wheat, corn, sugar, 
and other foodstuffs. Increased exports 
reflected an upward movement in the 
export of textiles, silver, and petroleum. 
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Exports of cotton textiles from Mexico 
during the last 10 months of 1944 and 
the first 7 months in 1945 were 5,151,000 
and 8,268,273 kilograms, respectively, 
and were valued at 50,905,000 and 92,- 
170,000 pesos. 


LABOR 


The Social Security Institute, which 
has been operating in the Federal] Dis- 
trict for the past year, was extended to 
include Monterrey. Considerable protest 
sprang from labor elements in Monterrey 
against the payment of the premiums 
provided by law. 

A major strike occurred on August 11 
in the Federal District when employees 
of eight local firms which distribute 
United States films demanded revision 
of their collective contract, increased 
wages amounting to 40 percent, employee 
representation in the administration, 
and company contributions to the union. 
The companies countered with an offer 
of a 25 percent increase in wages pro- 
vided that the contract was renewed im- 
mediately for a period of 2 years. 

Several strikes interfered with ac- 
tivity at the port of Veracruz. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private construction continued at a 
very high level and reflected to a great 
degree the easy money situation despite 
the Government’s efforts to restrict cred- 
it. Private homes were being constructed 
in practically every large city on an in- 
creasing scale, and the amount of in- 
dustrial construction advanced as well. 
The only factor which limited a still 
greater volume was the lack of materials, 
principally cement, and of labor. 

The Index of Value of Construction 
(1936=100) in Mexico, D. F., increased 
from 586.36 in March 1945 to 931.19 in 
June, as compared with 627.77 in June 
1944. 

The need for housing at Guadalajara 
kept private construction very active. At 
Mexicala, the Government undertook the 
paving of slightly more than 100,000 
square meters of streets and proposed 
new water mains to replace an inade- 
quate water supply system. Construction 
was also extremely active at Nuevo La- 
redo, where costs were reported as the 
highest in history. 

Highway construction progressed rap- 
idly near Chihuahua and Durango, al- 
though constantly threatened with the 
necessity of a halt as a consequence of 
the difficulty of obtaining trucks, tires, 
and repair parts. The high cost of ma- 
terials in this area reduced private con- 
struction to a minimum. It is expected 
that the highway running between Ma- 
tamoros and Ciudad Victoria may be 
completed by December 1946. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Congestion in the freight yards at 
Monterrey improved so that at the end 
of September the situation was fairly 
satisfactory. However, part of this im- 
provement resulted from a lower volume 
of traffic. At Matamoros and Torreon 
the handling of the cotton crop was seri- 
ously handicapped by the lack of suffi- 
cient freight cars. Some improvement in 
railway freight was noticed at Veracruz, 
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where an increased number of freight 
cars was made available. 

During the quarter, the number of 
south-bound railway cars passing 
through Nuevo Laredo amounted to 4,995 
and north-bound, to 3,543 as compared 
with 4,956 and 3,991, respectively, in the 
preceding quarter. 

Semiweekly service was resumed by 
Aéreo Transportes, S. A., between Agua 
Prieta and Hermosillo. American Air- 
lines, Inc., announced a resumption of 
its service as of October 1, 1945, at the 
neighboring city of Douglas, Arizona, 
connecting with planes for both Los 
Angeles and New York. 

Aeronaves de Mexico, S. A., a Pan 
American subsidiary, began daily flights 
between Mazatlan and Tayoltita (a min- 
ing town near Durango). 

Truck transportation became more ac- 
tive in freight moving, even on long- 
distance hauls. Seven trucking firms, 
operating 163 trucks of 3- to 7-ton capac- 
ity, make 35 daily trips each way between 
Mexico City and Veracruz. At Nuevo 
Laredo an increasing number of trucks 
are picking up freight for long journeys, 
even as far south as Mexico City. 

An additional passenger-bus line was 
inaugurated during September between 
Nuevo Laredo and Mexico City. The 
busses, which are of the tractor-trailer 
type, are equipped with toilet facilities, 
kitchenette, and radiotelephone Al- 
though the fare is approximately 40 per- 
cent more than that of the other major 
bus line, the difference is compensated 
by the fact that meals are served free 
to the passengers. The annouced run- 
ning time of this new service is 24 hours 
going north and 25 hours on the south- 
bound trip. 

Transportation of all kinds was aided 
considerably during the quarter by 
plentiful supplies of gasoline throughout 
the entire Republic. 


Norway 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Import-Duty Exemption 
for Gift Packages Continued to March 
31, 1946.—The Norwegian customs au- 
thorities have continued in effect until 
March 31, 1946, the temporary import- 
duty exemption and other exemptions 
applying to gift packages of food and 
used clothing, which were to have ex- 
pired on December 31, 1945. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 


cember 1 and 15, 1945, for a previous an- 
nouncement on this subject.| 


Transport and Communication 


Effect of War on Road System.—Al- 
though road transportation is of less 
importance in Norway than are rail and 
water transport, even in its reduced 
present state it is a significant part of 
the whole because it reaches many other- 
wise completely isolated communities. 
The mountainous character of the coun- 
try and the great dispersion of a rela- 
tively small population means that a 
great road mileage is required per capita. 
Comparatively long freight hauls over 
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narrow, unpaved roads involving eXces. 
sively steep grades are frequent. Heg 
snowfall and rainfall further complicate 
this problem and necessitate powerf 
rugged trucks in good mechanical ¢op. 
dition. 

Motor transport made steady, sub- 
stantial gains up until the time of Gej. 
man occupation, and it is believed that 
this type of transport will quickly syr. 
pass its prewar magnitude when yp. 
limited amounts of equipment are made 
available. Passenger and freight ye. 
hicles traveling over established routes 
in 1937 amounted to 399,531,000 passen. 
ger-kilometers and 14,588,000 ton-kilo. 
meters. By 1940 these figures had jp. 
creased to 423,918,000 and 17,397,009, 
respectively. 

During the year 1936-37 the railroads 
of Norway traveled 654,291,000 passen. 
ger-kilometers and 770,463,000 ton-kilo. 
meters, compared with 595,568,000 and 
615,724,000 kilometers in 1939-40, while 
passengers carried in the earlier year 
numbered 20,963,859 and freight carried 
tofaled 11,887,697 metric tons, compared 
with 17,707,092 passengers and 7,828,939 
metric tons of freight carried in 1939-49, 

Complete data as to coastal shipping 
are not available, but domestic tonnage 
at the port of Oslo in 1938-39 amounted 


to 2,205,800 gross tons (35,532 calls), 
compared with 1,217,400 tons (16,934 
calls) in 1940-41 


On June 30, 1939, there were 42,094 
kilometers of roads in Norway. Many 
of these roads are what are termed 
‘country roads” and are of hard-packed 
earth, sometimes topped with a layer of 
gravel. They are satisfactory to meet 
Norwegian transportation needs but are 
expensive to maintain as they must be 
resurfaced each year as a result of 
spring thaws. Alternating freezing and 
thawing periods have prohibited to a cer- 
tain extent the utilization of road sur- 
faces which have proved satisfactory 
elsewhere in the world. Slow progress 
was therefore made in furnishing Nor- 
way with an up-to-date network of pub- 
lic highways. Because of experimenta- 
tion with various materials, there are 
few long stretches of road composed of 
any one material. In recent years sat- 
isfactory results have been obtained by 
the use of a mixture known as “essen 
asphalt” which is superimposed over 4 
foundation of heavy stone topped by 
loose gravel. The asphalt and bitumen 
used in constructing black-top roads are 
imported, but Norway has a plentiful 
supply of stone, gravel, and concrete. 

During the years of German occupa- 
tion, the existing roads were fairly well 
maintained and some new sections were 
built, although the new construction was 
principally byroads to the existing main 
trunk roads. Some preinvasion road 
projects have also been carried out. 

With the exception of Finnmark Pro- 
vince, the roads in Norway, including the 
bridges and tunnels, are in relatively 
good condition. 4 

Motor-vehicle transport does not equal 
that of the prewar level either in ton- 
miles of freight carried or in the number 
of trucks in operation. However, the 
present low level of industrial and com- 
mercial activity in the country makes it 
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ssible for the economy of Norway to 
exist comfortably with a greatly reduced 
number of commercial motor vehicles. 
When the country regains its prewar 
economic stability and magnitude of 
commerce, at least a prewar commercial 
yehicle carrying capacity will be needed. 

The present policy of the Norwegian 
Government as formulated and pursued 
py the Ministry of Supply and Recon- 
struction is to rehabitate motor trans- 

rtation as quickly as it is economically 


sound to do so. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
CONGESTION AT MANILA CLEARING 


The congestion of military supplies in 
the port of Manila was reported almost 
entirely eliminated in November 1945, 
put the backlog of civilian goods in- 
creased during the month as pier and 
transportation facilities remained in- 
adequate. Four berths on two piers 
available for civilian cargo were insuf- 
ficient to handle the incoming volume of 
about 100,000 tons, while the 175 trucks 
operated by customs brokers could not 
remove all goods to warehouses. The 
latter, however, became overcrowded be- 
cause of inadequate road and sea trans- 
portation from Manila to the Provinces. 

Merchants generally agreed that re- 
ports of heavy losses from pilferage were 
greatly exaggerated, although losses on 
goods of relatively light weight and high 
yalue may have averaged from 5 to 6 
percent. Customs brokers attributed 
some of this loss to inadequate packing. 
On the whole, less than 3 percent of the 
civilian tonnage delivered through the 
port of Manila was believed lost through 
pilferage, and the percentage was declin- 
ing as additional safeguards were im- 
posed. 

Arrival in November of two shipping 
authorities from the United States to 
survey shipping and port facilities gave 
rise to hopes that means might be found 
to reelase to civilian operators a quan- 
tity of military ships urgently needed in 
interisland trade. Although some craft, 
with high-speed engines, would be ex- 
pensive to operate, many experts felt 
that the boats could be utilized profit- 
ably under present conditions, and that 
engines might later be replaced with 
more economical equipment. 


BANDITRY GIVING TROUBLE 
Disturbed conditions, especially in 
areas remote from highways, **ere re- 
ported in November hampering the 
distribution of civilian goods in some 
Provinces. Letters received in Manila 
from Davao City, Mindanao, reported 
that operations of bandits on the Davao- 


Cotabato road were making it difficult 
for merchants to trade with inland 
towns. It was estimated that more than 


19,000 firearms were in the possession of 
illegal holders in Mindanao, and in many 
cases bandits were said to have better 
weapons than the police. 
Notwithstanding the generally dis- 
rupted conditions and lack of transpor- 
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tation, some food and clothing went to 
every Province in the Philippines in 1945, 
with the exception of Bukidnon, Min- 
danao, according to the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Welfare. By Decem- 
ber 1 used clothing had been distributed 
to about 400,000 in Manila and an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 in the Provinces. 

Plans for 1946 included a check in 
every Province on the incidence of 
tuberculosis—prime cause of death and 
absence from work in the Philippines— 
provided sufficient portable medical 
units equipped with X-rays could be ob- 
tained. The prevalence of tuberculosis 
has increased five-fold since 1941, ac- 
cording to official reports. 


PRICE CONTROL CONTINUES DIFFICULT 


Control of prices continued difficult 
throughout November, though a num- 
ber of arrests for violation of price ceil- 
ings were made. Although substantial 
quantities of drugs and medicines had 
been imported, reports were current that 
doctors could not purchase needed sup- 
plies from drug stores at ceiling prices, 
and Government assistance was enlisted 
to insure proper distribution of medical 
goods. Textile prices continued to rise 
as imports of cloth remained negligible, 
and locally made shoes sold well above 
the ceiling price, shoemakers claiming 
excessively high production costs. A de- 
cline in price was expected, however, at 
the end of the month, with the arrival 
of imported shoes of good quality. 

Food prices on the open market de- 
clined about 10 percent in November, 
but living costs for a native family of six 
were still about four and a half times as 
great as before the war. Sugar prices fell 
considerably, mainly because of the sale 
by the U. S. Commercial Company of 
about 350,000 boxes of Army surplus ten- 
in-one rations, each including about 2 
pounds of sugar. The rations proved 
very popular, and a total of 1,200,000 
boxes was contracted for in Manila and 
the Provinces. Families dependent 


largely on rice experienced little relief, 


in living costs. Although, with the ar- 
rival of rice from Chile, prices declined 
moderately to 2.50 pesos a ganta ($1.25 
per 5 pounds), this level was more than 
8 times the prewar price, and it was 
generally agreed that the continued high 
level of rice prices prevented stabiliza- 
tion of wages. This in turn has dis- 
couraged production for export and de- 
layed badly needed construction work 
and industrial activity. 

It was agreed by Philippine Govern- 
ment and U. S. Commercial Company 
officials that price ceilings should be 
more flexible, and a committee was 
formed in November to adjust ceilings 
periodically in the light of existing con- 
ditions. The problem of price control 
is further accentuated by the excessive 
currency circulation brought about by 
heavy military expenditures, back pay 
collected by employees of United States 
military forces sometimes amounting to 
several thousand pesos. The Philippine 


Government, moreover, has proposed 
paying an estimated $185,000,000 to all 
its employees for the period of Japanese 
occupation. 
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COMMERCIAL Goops RECEIVED From HONG 
KONG 


The first commercial merchandise 
from Hong Kong arrived in Manila at 
the beginning of December. It included 
enamelware, fresh fruits, tea, and Chi- 
nese medicines and foods. 

Representatives of the Philippine Cat- 
tle Dealers Association departed for Aus- 
tralia in November with a view to ship- 
ping live cattle to the islands for slaugh- 
tering and breeding purposes. Although 
a prohibition on importing cattle for 
slaughtering has existed since 1931, im- 
porters believed it would be possible to 
obtain an executive order permitting it 
temporarily in view of the severe short- 
age of meat and work animals. Lack of 
carabaos has been given as one of the 
principal reasons for reduced planting of 
rice in most Provinces, and the animals 
have sold in Luzon and the Visayan 
Islands at 12 to 14 times prewar prices. 
Farmers in many districts have expressed 
interest in replacement of carabaos by 
tractors. 

The prediction that a stronger and 
more prosperous sugar industry may 
arise from desolated mills and fields— 
if more intensive cultivation methods 
are employed and only the most produc- 
tive areas utilized—was made by a Ne- 
gros sugar expert. It was generally 
agreed in November, however, that pro- 
duction in the 1945-46 season would not 
substantially exceed 10,000 tons of cen- 
trifugal sugar and perhaps 20,000 tons 
of muscovado. 

The lack of lighters and small inter- 
island boats continued to be a major dif- 
ficulty in the copra trade, and exports 
in November totaled only about 2,000 
tons. Arrangements were made, how- 
ever, for the regular supply of copra from 
Laguna Province to be used in an oil mill 
with daily consumption of 50 tons of 
copra for the production of oil and soap 
to be used locally. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Thirty-seven sawmills were licensed to 
operate at the end of November—most 
of them small. Of the total, 28 con- 
tinued to be operated by or for the Army, 
with only 9 producing lumber for civilian 
use. Lumber men hoped that, as Army 
requirements declined, portable sawmills 
would be declared surplus and offered for 
sale to the Philippine industry. Lack of 
capital, machinery, and supplies, as well 
as inadequate transportation and short- 
ages of food and clothing for laborers, 
were reported hampering rehabilitation 
of the industry. 

The Government’s cement plant was 
returned to the National Development 
Company in November, but production 
was only a small fraction of prewar ca- 
pacity, owing to lack of transportation 
and difficulty in obtaining spare parts. 
The National Development Company’s 
textile mill still awaited the arrival of 
parts. 


Tax IMPOSED ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Manila Municipal Board approved 
an ordinance imposing an annual prop- 
erty tax on all motor vehicles operating 
in the city. The tax ranges from 10 
pesos for private cars to 50 pesos for 
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larger passenger buses. Registration of 
motor vehicles for Manila and the Prov- 
inces at the end of November totaled 
3,230 cars, 6,744 trucks, and 154 motor- 
cycles. Forty-four new '2-ton trucks, 
imported and sold during the month, 
were conspicuous on Manila streets. 
Delivery of about 1,600 reconditioned 
trucks and 600 jeeps by the U. S. Army 
to the Philippine Government was ex- 
pected in December. The Foreign Liq- 
uidation Commission’s catalog of sur- 
plus goods for sale to the public included 
a number of trucks and jeeps in poor 
condition. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Wholesale and retail business has been 
active in recent months. Wholesalers re- 
port merchandise arrivals from overseas 
to be improving as a result of the recent 
relaxations of the import-control regu- 
lations. Retail turn-overs are increas- 
ing, and trading results for 1945 are 
expected to prove better than for some 
previous years. 

The tobacco auctions which ended in 
September 1945 resulted in sales of flue- 
cured tobacco in volume sufficient to es- 
tablish a record figure of 46,271,832 
pounds valued at £3,856,432. The aver- 
age price paid was 20d. per pound. A 
total of 714,514 pounds of fire-cured to- 
bacco were sold for £26,391 at an average 
price of 8.86d. per pound. While the 
United Kingdom bought most of the sea- 
son’s crop, sales were also made on Egyp- 
tian, North African, and Australian 
accounts. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Harvesting of the season’s corn crop 
has been completed, according to the 
latest press releases, and the expected 
vield of 1,460,000 bags (200 pounds) is 
regarded as satisfactory. In order to en- 
courage a greater degree of stabilization, 
the Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that a guaranteed price level 
will be applied to all corn produced dur- 
ing the next 5 years. The guaranteed 
price for the 1945 season was 14s. 6d. In 
1946 the price will be increased to 15s. 
per bag, with an additional 2s. bonus for 
each bag of grain grown according to 
recognized methods of sound farming 
practice. 

During the first 8 months of 1945, 793,- 
000 pounds of butterfat were purchased 
and $48,000 pounds of butter manufac- 
tured by creameries, compared with 
776,000 pounds purchased and 936,000 
pounds of butter manufactured during 
the corresponding 1944 period. The 
quantity of butter imported was 67,000 
pounds, and exports amounted to 31,000 
pounds. Cheese manufactured by fac- 
tories and farm dairies during the period 
January-August 1945 amounted to 500,- 
C00 pounds. The 1944 production totaled 
372,000 pounds. Less than 100 pounds 
of cheese were imported during the 1945 
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period, but exports amounted to 63,000 
pounds. 
MINING OUTPUT 


The value of mining output of the 
colony during the first 8 months of 1945 
totaled £5,478,808 compared with £5,607,- 
972 during the corresponding period of 
1944, according to the Economic and Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of Southern Rhodesia. 
Gold production alone during this period 
accounted for 381,509 ounces, valued at 
£3,285,453, compared with a production 
in the period January-August 1944 of 
396,978 ounces, valued at £3,334,613. Pro- 
duction statistics of other important 
minerals during this 8-month period of 
1945 were as follows: Asbestos, 37,471 
tons, valued at £1,205,651; chrome ore, 
162,313 tons, £329,787; coal, raised, 1,268,- 
060 tons, value of coal and coke sales, 
£453,803; tungsten concentrates, 228 
tons, £49,124; and tin concentrates, 142 
tons, £26,095. 


EXPANSION IN SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


Secondary industries in Southern Rho- 
desia continued to expand during 1943, 
according to the 1943 Census of Indus- 
trial Production, recently published by 
the Department of Statistics of the col- 
ony. The aggregate net output of all 
secondary industries for the year reached 
the record value of £6,634,000, an increase 
of 11 percent over the 1942 production 
fgure of £5,988.000 and of 67 percent 
over 1938's figure of £3,968,000. This to- 
tal output was approximately 75 percent 
of the gross mineral output of £8,864,000 
and slightly more than the estimated 
gross output of £6,500,000 from European 
farms. Although the rise in prices added 
much to the size of the 1943 figures, the 
report states that the output figure re- 
flects chiefly an increase in the volume 
of production. 

In 1943 secondary industries absorbed 
£6,074,000 in fuel and materials com- 
pared with £4,201,000 in 1938. The total 
wages bill was £3,270,000 in 1943, a rise 
of 43 percent over the 1938 total of 
£2.457,000. Employment rose only 6 per- 


,cent. The number of industrial estab- 


lishments reporting (405) was also a rec- 
ord, compared with 375 in 1942 and 395 
in 1938. The large increase in 1943 was 
caused primarily by the opening up of 
new concerns in wood and furniture, en- 
gineering, building materials, and in the 
leather, textile, and clothing trades 
FOREIGN TRADE 

Southern Rhodesia’s total exports 
during the first 8 months of 1945 in- 
creased by 6 percent to £11,297,500, com- 
pared with the corresponding 1944 pe- 
riod, althcugh total imports declined by 
1.4 percent to £8,037,600, according to 
the Economic and Statistical Bulletin 
Reexports rose by more than 25 percent 
to £1,197,600. 

The decline in the import figure is 
caused by the decline in imports of 
specie from £385,600 to £31,000. Mer- 
chandise imports, on the other hand, 
rose by 3 percent to £8,006,600, over half 
of this total falling in two classes— 
fibers, yarns, and textiles (£2,288,300), 
and metals and metal manufactures 
(£2,063,700). Imports of foodstuffs in- 
creased in value from £778,100 to £960,- 
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700), while drugs and chemicals 
from £469,000 to £531,400 for the Periog 

The colony's import trade has alway, 
been predominantly with the Uni 
Kingdom and to a lesser extent with the 
Union of South Africa. During the War 
the United Kingdom's share of this trage 
dropped from approximately 45 Percent 
in 1939 to only 31.2 percent in 1943, but 
recovered slightly in 1944 when its Share 
rose to 36.5 percent. The United States 
remained by far the most important 
foreign source of supply, the percentage 
of this trade rising from 9.5 percent in 
1939 to 10.2 percent in 1943 and 15.5 per. 
cent in 1944. During the 8-month pe. 
riod of 1945, leading suppliers of the 
colony were the United Kingdom with 
£2,933,700 (36.6 percent; South Afries 
£2,196,000 (27.4 percent); the Uniteg 
States, £1,115,400 (13.9 percent): and 
Canada, £450,500 (5.6 percent). 

One of the outstanding features of the 
colony’s external trade during the war 
years was the expansion of export trade. 
mainly as a consequence of increased 
shipments of tobacco, chrome ore, and 
asbestos at improved prices. This trend 
continued, but at a slower pace, during 
1944 despite a decline in the production 
and export of bar gold, the colony’s most 
important export commodity. In the 
1945 period, the leading domestic ex. 
ports, by value, were gold, £3,252,400: un. 
manufactured tobacco, £2,413,400: raw 
asbestos, £1,104.409; chrome ore, £64]. 
800; coal, £255,500; and fresh, frozen, 
and chilled meats, £165,400 

The United Kingdom remained the 
largest purchaser of Rhodesian goods. 
but its share of the total trade declined 
steadily from 65.7 percent in 1939 to 489 
percent in 1944. This decrease resulted 
primarily from smaller shipments of gold 
and leaf tobacco. In the first 8 months 
of 1945, the value of merchandise taken 
by the United Kingdom was £5,615.000. 
or 55.8 percent 

Trade with the United States, the 
largest foreign consumer of Southern 
Rhodesia’s goods, showed a considerable 
‘xpansion during the war years, the 
total value of exports to the United 
States rising from 2.6 percent of the 
total in 1939 to a peak of £1,856,000, or 
12.3 percent, in 1943. However, in 1944 
the value declined to £1,155,000, or 73 
percent of the total, principally because 
of smaller shipments of asbestos. Pur- 
chases during the 1945 period reached 
£680 300, or 6.8 percent of the total, the 
United States being surpassed as 4 
market for Southern Rhodesian produce 
by both Northern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import Controls.—The 
government of Southern Rhodesia has 
recently announced several changes alf- 
fecting the Import Control Order, pub- 
lished September 14, 1945, which re- 
moved the wartime restrictions on the 
importation of most commodities. BY 
the new regulations issued on October 19, 
1945, putty no longer requires an import 
permit, but permits are now required for 
wheat in the grain, wheat flour, bran and 
meal, and for spares and accessories for 
single furrow plows 
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Sweden 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement Concern- 
ing Amplification of Merchandise Ex- 
changes Concluded.—An agreement be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, signed in 
stockholm on November 8, 1945, has ex- 
tended, until the end of January 1946, 
the validity of the agreement between 
the two countries, establishing quotas for 
their mutual trade during the second 
half of 1945 and also providing for the 
exchange of a considerable volume of 
merchandise between the two countries, 
in addition to that arranged in the 
earlier agreement, according to Kom- 
mersiella Meddelanden, Stockholm, No- 
vember 1945. 

The supplementary Danish export 
quotas established by the new agreement 
have an aggregate value of 45,000,000 
Swedish crowns (about $11,000,000) and 
include meat, sugar, synthetic honey, 
cheese, canned skimmed milk, other food 
products, steel (and iron) scrap, iron and 
steel manufactures, machines, and ap- 
paratus. The supplementary Swedish 
deliveries, valued at about 30,000,000 
Swedish crowns (more than $7,000,000) 
are to include pulp, paper, certain wood 
products (largely plywood and wall- 
poard), manufactures of clay and stone, 
pig iron, rolling-mill products, other 
metal manufactures, tools, machines, 
and apparatus. The Danish export bal- 
ance is to be used for the purchase of 
such Swedish goods as shall be agreed on 
later by the two governments. 

Other questions of importance in com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries were also discussed and proposals 
have been made concerning the use of 
small Danish and Swedish vessels in 
carrying the mutual trade of the two 
countries. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
25, 1945, under Denmark for an announce- 
ment concerning the Danish-Swedish agree- 
ment governing trade exchanges between the 
two countries during the second half of 
1945. | 


License Requirements on Numerous 
Import Items Removed.—Swedish im- 
port license requirements on a consider- 
able list of commodities have been re- 
moved, effective from November 14, 1945, 
by proclamations Nos. 692 and 693 of 
November 2, according to Kommersiella 
Meddelanden, Stockholm, November 
1945. While many of the listed articles, 
now license-free, are production goods, 
important items of consumers’ goods are 
also included. Numerous raw materials 
(largely mineral) chemicals, nonferrous 
metals, and plastics are comprised in the 
list, as well as sewing machines, tractors, 
automobiles, motortrucks, motorcycles, 
automotive parts, radio sets and parts, 
cameras, and some instruments and 
other specific finished articles. 

[See Foreign ComMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, for an announcement concerning 


the revision and amplification of the Swedish 
import control system. | 


Erport License Fees No Longer Col- 
lected—The payment of fees for the is- 
Suance of licenses for exports from Swe- 
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den is no longer required, by the terms 
of an amendment, effective November 1, 
1945, to the Swedish general export re- 
striction regulations, according to Kom- 
mersiella Meddelanden, Stockholm, No- 
vember 1945. These fees ranged in 
amount from 2 crowns to 40 crowns per 
license, according to the value of the 
shipment, plus 3 crowns per license. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
April 12, 1941, for an announcement concern- 


ing the extension of license requirements to 
all commodities exported from Sweden.] 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Essentiality No Longer 
Required .—Effective January 1, 1946, cer- 
tificates of essentiality will no longer be 
required for exports to the Union of 
South Africa. The Union Government 
removed the requirement of import per- 
mits on September 7, 1945, but retained 
the requirement that certificates must be 
obtained for goods still programmed in 
the country of origin. Under the new 
regulation, in submitting export-license 
applications covering shipments to the 
Union, exporters are no longer obliged 
to answer question 5 on the form FEA 
419. Nevertheless, preferential consid- 
eration will be given, insofar as possible, 
to applications supported by import per- 
mits or certificates of essentiality issued 
prior to this announcement. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel Wire: Included in Raw 
Material Section of Customs Tariff at 
Lower Rate of Duty.—Cold rolled or 
drawn iron and steel wire, having a di- 
ameter of more than 2 millimeters and 
up to 5 millimeters inclusive, to be used 
in Uruguayan industry, is included in 
the raw material section of the Uruguay- 
an import tariff, dutiable at 15 percent 
plus a surtax of 21 percent of a fixed 
official valuation of 6.50 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms, and is exempted from 
the 50-percent increase in duty of July 24, 
1942, according to a decree dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 10, 1945. 

The previous import duty including 
surtax on this product was 52 percent of 
the fixed official valuation of 6.50 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms plus a 50-percent 
increase in duty. 

|For announcement of decree of July 24, 
1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 29, 1942. 

Commission Established To Study Re- 
organization Plan of Customs.—A com- 
mission was designated by the President 
of Uruguay for the purpose of studying a 
plan to reorganize the customs which 
have been prepared by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Uruguayan Customs, by 2 res- 
olution dated December 7, 1940, pub- 


lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
18, 1945. 
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This commission has 90 days in which 
to prepare its report. 

Tires and Tubes: Specified Amounts To 
Be Purchased Abroad.—The Uruguayan 
Ministry of Industry and Labor was au- 
thorized to purchase aboard 4,000 tires 
and 2,500 tubes for trucks and busses by 
a decree dated November 29, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
10, 1945. 

The specific number of tires of certain 
sizes to be purchased are as follows: 60 
tires and 40 tubes, 30 x 5 inches; 30 tires, 
32 x 6 (8 ply) ; 1,300 tires, 32 x 6 (10 ply), 
and 800 tubes of either of these sizes; 
900 tires and 560 tubes, 32 x 642; 400 
tires and 250 tubes, 34 x 7; 300 tires 
and 190 tubes, 34 x 744; 10 tires and 10 
tubes, 36 x 6; 150 tires and 100 tubes, 36 x 
8; 10 tires and 10 tubes, 38 x 7; 40 tires 
and 30 tubes, 7.50 x 20; 100 tires and 60 
tubes, 8.25 x 20: 400 tires and 260 tubes, 
9.00 x 20; 300 tires and 190 tubes, 
9.75 x 20. 

The Bank of the Republic will finance 
the purchase of tires and tubes author- 
ized by the decree. 

{|For previously announced import quotas 


of tires and tubes, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 15, 1945.] 


Sheep: Period of Previously Estab- 
lished Export Quotas Extended.—The 
periods during which the quotas of 250,- 
000 clipped wethers, and of 50,000 full- 
grown ewes might be exported from 
Uruguay have been extended from De- 
cember 31, 1945, and January 31, 1946, 
until January 31 and February 15, 1946, 
respectively, according to a decree dated 
November 20, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 10, 1945. 

|For announcement of the establishment 


of the export quotas, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 22, 1945.] 


Decree Allowing Customs Clearance 
for Pharmaceutical Products Before 
Analysis Extended.—The decree, dated 
June 29, 1945, which permitted pharma- 
ceutical products to be cleared through 
the customs without prior analysis when 
urgently needed by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health, was extended from October 
31 to December 31, 1945, according to a 
decree dated December 7, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 18, 
1945. 

|For announcement of decree of June 29, 


1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 18, 1945.] 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Between 
Venezuela and Brazil Continued.—The 
commercial modus vivendi between Bra- 
zil and Venezuela, signed on June 11, 
1940, has been continued in force for 
an additional year from September 27, 
1945, by an exchange of notes of the 
same date between the Venezuelan For- 
eign Minister and the Chargé d’Affaires 
of Brazil in Caracas. 

Under this modus vivendi, imports of 
Venezuelan products into Brazil are ac- 
corded the benefits of the Brazilian 
minimum tariff, while those of Brazilian 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Automotive 


Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Motor vehicles and parts 
from Canada in October 1945 had a value 
of $8,922,000 (Canadian currency) com- 
pared with $18,481,000 in the preceding 


month. 


TrRucKS To BE PRODUCED IN KUTAISI, 


A large automobile plant under con- 
struction in Eutaisi 
Russia, is expected to produce 3'2-ton, 
90-horsepower trucks in the second half 


U.S. 5S. R. 


(Gruzia), 


exported 


Soviet 


of 1946, according to the Soviet press. 


Chemicals 


EXPORTS OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS, 


Brazils exports of pyrethrum flowers 


BRAZIL 


to the United States during the first 


months of 1945 amounted to 816 metric 
tons, valued at $261,856, according to of- 


ficial Brazilian customs statistics. 


EXPLOSIVES PLANT BEING CONVERTED TO 
MULWALA, 


PEACETIM 


E PRODUCTION, 


AUSTRALIA 


The explosives plant at Mulwala, New 


South Wales, Australia, is 


being 
verted to peacetime production, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 
Designed to manufacture nitrocellulose 
smokeless powder, the factory was built 


Ex- 
ports during July 1945 totaled 310 tons. 


con- 
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at a cost of £A3,000,000 and £A500,000 
was expended for the synthetic-ammonia 
unit. The water-filtration plant has a 
daily capacity of 3,000,000 gallons and 
is the largest in the Commonwealth. 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL, CUBA 


Cuba’s alcoho] output in July and Au- 
gust 1945 was smaller than that of the 
like months in 1944. Comparable tota's 
for the two periods were 9,452,126 and 
10,230,756 United States gallons, re- 
spectively. 

Production for the first 8 months of 
1945, however, amounted to 39,741,815 
gallons, compared with 34,771,120 in 
January-August 1944. 


IMPORTS INTO ERIE 


Eire’s imports of chemicals, drugs, per- 
fumery, dyes, and colors during the first 
9 months of 1945 were valued at £1,285.- 
318, according to a British chemical pub- 
lication. The comparable 1944 figure was 
£1,084,766 


PYRETHRUM EXPORTED BY KENYA 


Pyrethrum accounted for more than 
17 percent of the total value of Kenya’s 
exports in 1944, according to a foreign 
chemical magazine. Respectiv> ficures 
are £835,000 and £4,908,000. The United 
States received the major share of the 
crop. 

DECREASE IN PERU’S IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products decreased substan- 
tially in value in the second quarter of 
1945 from those in the like period of 
1944, according to the foreign press 
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Comparable figures are 8,233,000 and 

12,332,000 soles, or approximately ¢j. 

266,235 and $1,896,661 (U. S. currency} 

INCREASE IN IMPORTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of drugs 
chemicals, and allied products increased 
approximately 13 percent in value dur. 
ing the first 7 months of 1945 over those 
for the like period of 1944, according to 
the colony’s Department of Statistics 
Comparable figures are £462,202 and 
£408,123. 


NEW PLANTs IN SPAIN 


Two new chemical companies have 
been established in Spain—Quimica 
Fabril S. A. and Laboratorio y Comerecia} 
Hermes S. A.—with a capital of 1,000,009 
pesetas each, according to the foreign 
press. 

Productos Quimicos Iberia S. A,, or. 
ganized in Bezano early in 1944 with a 
capital of 2,000,000 pesetas, now has an 
annual capacity of 250 metric tons of 
oxalic acid and 125 tons of formic acid. 
Imports of oxalic acid declined to less 
than 45 ton (400 pounds? in 1944, com. 
pared with 110 metric tons in 1943 and 
260 tons in 1942. 

Union Quimica del Norte de Espafig 
S. A. ‘Unquinesa), Bilbao, Spain, capi- 
talized at 80,000,000 pesetas, has re- 
quested permission to build a plant for 
the production of 3,000 metric tons of 
ammonium sulfate annually, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. 

Manufacture of sulfuric acid and syn- 
thetic phenol will commence soon, it is 
stated 


SWEDISH MARKET FOR Swiss DYES 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes to Swe- 
den are expected to increase considerably 
under the trade agreement, recently con- 
cluded between the two countries, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical magazine. 
Swiss manufacturers are attempting to 
establish a permanent market, replac- 
ing former German suppliers 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA, SYRIA, AND THE 
LEBANON 


Imports of caustic soda into Syria and 
the Lebanon in 1944, declined slightly 
in volume from those of the preceding 
year, but increased in value. Compara- 
ble figures are 505,216 and 547,965 kilo- 
grams and £S8137,015 and £S125,232, re- 
spectively. The United Kingdom sup- 
plied almost the entire amount in 1943 
and 75 percent in 1944. 


IMPORTS INTO U. K. 


United Kingdom imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors decreased in 
value during the first 9 months of 1945 
from those of the like period of 1944, ac- 
cording to official British customs sta- 
tistics. Comparable figures are £15,- 
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30,000 and £18,038,000, respectively. 
a of these products during the cor- 
responding period of 1938 amounted to 


10,210,000. 
Coal 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Coal production in Belgium continued 
to increase during October 1945, reach- 
ing a record daily high of 68.826 tons on 
October 30. The daily average for the 
entire month was 63,968 tons. Stocks 
at the mine head increased by about 
50,000 tons over those of September to 
total 307,373 tons as of October 31. 

The production, allocation, delivery, 
and stocks of coal at the end of each 
month, together with the number of 
work days in each month, for the period 
from January through October 1945 were 
as shown in the table below. 


DELIVERIES OF COAL, SWITZERLAND 


Beginning November 1945, Switzerland 
expected to receive 25,000 tons of coal a 
month from the United States, the Swiss 
press reported. This amount, together 
with existing reserves and domestic pro- 
duction, is considered sufficient to main- 
tain industrial activity, provided that 
electricity is widely substituted for coal 
inthe summer months. In November no 
larger deliveries of coal could be made 
to gas works or households, however, un- 
til better transportation facilities were 
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available. The repair of the Kembs Dam, 
work on which was delayed by the short- 
age of materials, was necessary before the 
Swiss Rhine fleet could resume opera- 
tions and assist in moving coal into the 
country. 


Belgian Coal Production, Allocation, Delivery, and Stocks, January—October 19 1) 





Number of Produc 





Mont} working tion Allocation Delivery Stocks 
(ton (tons (tons) 
days tons 
January 2h 1, 056, 740 J, 122, 270 S02, 184 412, 780 
February 24 1, 071, 910 871, 375 803, 880 383, 960 
March 27 1, 322, 440 G81, 198 1, 055, 234 357, 930 
April oF 1, 034, 470 G63, 360 (‘) | 383, 700 
May 23 919, S70 1, O70, 350 RIS, S68 306, 490 
June 2 1, 201, 220 1, O38, 120 1, OSS, 616 271, 070 
July 25 1, 140, 110 978, 300 933, 112 246, 700 
August 2h 1, 267, 000 1, 095, 250 1, 024, 667 251, 910 
Septem her 4 1, 309, O89 1, 436, 000 1, 315, 868 257, 401 
October 7 1, 727, 148 1, 703, 500 1, 873, O89 307, 373 
Not available, 


Allocations of 1,703,500 tons and 1l,- 
714,500 tons of coal in Belgium during 
October and November 1945, respectively, 
were only a little more than 10 percent 
under the average monthly coal con- 
sumption of Belgium in the years 1936- 
38. There was a much greater shortage 
than the allocation figures indicate, how- 
ever, primarily because the coal available 
was of low quality, making consump- 
tion abrnormally high. 

Allocations to electric power plants for 
October 1945 amounted to 269,000 tons 
and for November 240,000 tons, whereas 
prewar consumption was only 153,080 
tons monthly. Even with greatly reduced 
activity, the railroads were using an 
amount about equal to the prewar aver- 
age of 165,000 tons monthly. The No- 
vember allocation of coal for household 
use totaled 570,000 as compared with an 
all-year monthly average consumption 
prior to the war of 479,550 tons, but it was 
considerably less than actual require- 
ments. 

Inasmuch as railroads, power plants, 
coke ovens, homes, and food industries 
have been given priority in the distribu- 


tion of coal, various miscellaneous in- 
dustries have been suffering. Although 
some have been able to obtain coal equal- 
ing the monthly average consumption for 
the years 1936—38, others have been fall- 
ing far short of their needs, as illustrated 
by the allocations for the months of 
October and November 1945 shown in 
the following table: 


Belgian Coal Consumption in 1936-38 and 





\llocations in October and November 
1945 : 
[In tons] 
1936-38 1945 
Industry Average October | Novem- 
consump-) alloca- — ber allo- 
tion tions cations 
Building 4, 443 1, 300 1, 300 
Pextile 43, 167 20, 000 30, 000 
Leather 4, 868 1, 575 1, 670 
Chemical 31, 516 18, 300 20, 720 
Paper 25, 791 10, 400 11, 200 
Quarry and lime 28, 622 8, 600 7, 990 
Cement 55, 710 18, 400 17, 000 
Glass 26, 209 12, 150 11, 800 
Tile and brick 27,044 5, 930 6, 469 
Ceramic 9, 697 4,450 4, 684 





These industries represent only a seg- 
ment of the industrial economy of Bel- 
gium, but their experience in securing 
allocations of coal is probably typical of 
that of many other-industries. Further- 
more, no very considerable improvement 
can reasonably be expected, it is thought, 
until the heavy demand for household 
coal eases with the coming of warmer 
weather. 


Construction 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR REPAIRS AND 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, CUBA 


Appropriations granted by the Cuban 
Government during recent months in- 
cluded $50,000 for repairs and enlarge- 
ment of the civil hospital at Matanzas, 
Cuba; $50,000 for repairs and enlarge- 
ment of the civil hospital at Trinidad; 
$50,000 for construction of a building to 
house the telegraph, post, and radiotele- 
graph offices at Bayamo; and $50,000 for 
starting work on an aqueduct at Cama- 
guey. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
PROPOSED HYDROELECTRIC PLANT, EIRE 


A hydroelectric plant on the River Lif- 
fey, Eire, for which plans have been 
approved, will cost an estimated £315,000. 
The plans call for the construction of a 
reservoir by damming the Liffey near 
Leixlip (near Dublin) and the erection of 
a power station to utilize the fall on that 
part of the Liffey between the towns of 
Calbriege and Leixlip. It is expected 
that the power station will generate 
4,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


RECEIPTS, SALES, AND Exports, Costa RICA 


Receipts of coffee berries at central 
processing plants in Costa Rica for the 
crop year 1944-45 amounted to 446,205 
bags of processed coffee, an increase of 
77,267 bags above receipts for the crop 
year 1943-44, which amounted to 368,938 
bags of processed coffee. 

Total coffee sales for the crop year 
1944-45 amounted to 451,986 bags as com- 
pared with 377,570 bags sold during 1943- 
44 an increase of 74,416 bags. 

Exports of coffee during 1944—45 totaled 
359,066 bags as against 308,745 bags in 
the 1943-44 crop year. 


FINNISH MINISTRY OF SUPPLY SETS PRICE 
FOR BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


Toward the end of 1945 or the begin- 
ning of 1946 Finland expected a ship- 
ment of 1,100 tons of coffee from Brazil, 
according to the Finnish press. The 
Ministry of Supply proposed that the 
coffee be sold at 1,000 Finnish marks a 
kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
At the rate of exchange of 134 Finnish 
marks=$1, this would be $7.35 per kilo- 
gram or about $3.28 a pound. The Min- 
istry explained its motive in setting this 
price, on the grounds that the difference 
between the purchase price and the sales 
price would net the Government about 
1,000,000,000 Finnish marks and that a 
lower price might have the effect of turn- 
ing the coffee into an object of black- 
market operations. The Ministry also 
proposed that the price of all coffee in 
Finland be fixed at the same rate. 


Fish and Products 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CATCH AND PACK, 
CANADA 


The entire 1945 British Columbia 
(Canada) herring pack was contracted 
for by the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. Herring 
fishing was exceptionally good in 1945, 
and the quota covering the catch off the 
southeast coast of Vancouver Island was 
extended from 30,000 tons ‘the original 
figure) to 40,000 tons. It was expected 
that the pack for the season would ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 cases. The catch as of 
December 5, 1945, amounted to 39,803 
green tons. Production from this catch 
included a pack of 759,539 48-pound 
cases, 561 tons of herring meal, 74,598 


imperial gallons of oil, 1,300 tons of offal, 


meal, and 251,578 imperial gallons of 
offal oil. 

The 1945 British Columbia salmon 
pack, according to final figures issued 
by the Chief Supervisor of Fisheries in 
Vancouver on December 5, 1945, com- 
prised 1,737,578 cases, one of the largest 
in recent years. Pink salmon was largely 
responsible, amounting to 825,147 cases 
and representing about 50 percent of the 
entire pack. 

About $1,900,000 has been paid in sub- 
sidies to cover losses suffered by the can- 
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ners in 1944 when the pack was small 
and ceiling prices were below the cost 
of production. The subsidy per case in 
that year was $1.75; it is unlikely that 
subsidy payments for the 1945 pack will 
be as high. 

It is understood that the International 
Salmon Fisheries Commission favors the 
construction of fish ladders at Bridge 
River to provide facilities for the escape- 
ment of salmon to the spawning grounds. 
The cost of such construction work would 
be approximately $200,000. 

Pilchard fishing was relatively poor un- 
til the last week in September 1945, when 
heavy runs of these fish were encountered 
off the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
As of November 14, 1945, 31,724 tons 
green had been landed, which yielded 
5,450 tons of meal, 1,136,770 imperial 
gallons of oil, and a pack of 59 535 cases. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA 
B. W. I. 


The most significant news in the ba- 
nana trade of Jamaica, British West 
Indies, in recent years is the resumption 
of shipments to Great Britain, which was 
scheduled to begin on December 15, 1945 
Shipments were expected to be made 
fortnightly at the beginning by means of 
two British and one Jamaican ship (the 
latter being the only remaining ship of 
the Jamaican banana fleet of four ships, 
three of which were sunk by enemy ac- 
tion). Virtually all bananas exported 
from Jamaica in the past few vears have 
been shipped to Canada where the price 
has been higher than in the United 
States. Only small quantities of Jamai- 
can bananas are sold to the United 
States. 

In the period January through Oc- 
tober 1945, 1,227,229 stems of bananas 
were shipped from Jamaica, as com- 
pared with 971,759 stems in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Of these, 91,898 
stems, worth $67,212, were expecited to 
the United States during the first 10 
months of 1945, as compared with 129,200 
stems, worth $62,097, for the like period 
of 1944. 














Rubber Situation in Malaya 


Some of the better-yielding rub- 
ber areas in Malaya were cared for 
during the Japanese occupation. 
The trees which were cut down to 
make way for food crops appar- 
ently were of the poorer types, ac- 
cording to first-hand but isolated 
reports reaching London trade 
circles. 

The labor force, however, has 
been greatly disrupted. The Jap- 
anese had combed the country for 
labor on the Siam-Burma railway, 
and the laborers remaining on the 
rubber estates were women, chil- 
dren, and elderly men. (The sex- 
ratio, it is stated, has been re- 
versed—the males now being in a 
minority of 1 to 2.) 
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DECLINE IN POTATO PRODUCTION, CANany 


Canada’s 1945 potato crop deg}j 
sharply, according to the Dominion Bu 
reau of Statistics’ second estimate of 
October 26, 1945. Thg 1945 potato cro 
was estimated at 58,640,000 bushels z 
29 percent below the 1944 harvest of 
82,348,000 bushels, and 14 percent below 
the 10-year 1935-44 average of 68 299 . 
000 bushels. Reduced yields per acre are 
reported in seven of the nine Provinces 
with Saskatchewan the only Provinge 
showing an increase over 1944 and Yields 
in Manitoba remaining unchanged 
Acreage planted to potatoes was down 
sharply from that of 1944—507,609 Acres 
compared with 534,900 acres. 


BULK OF CANADA'S VEGETABLE SEEps Po. 
DUCED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The production of seeds expanded toa 
remarkable degree in British Columbia 
Canada, during the war years. In 1939 
seed produced in that Province was 
valued at $226,248, and by 1944 the segq. 
crop value had increased to $1,789,009 
The big expansion has been in vegetable. 
seed production which in 1945 exceedeg 
3,000,000 pounds and. included 283,099 
pounds of onion seed, 103,000 pounds of 
turnip seed, 220,000 pounds of carrot 
seed, 140,000 pounds of radish seed, 215.. 
000 pounds of bean seed, and 1,900,000 
pounds of pea seed. It is estimated that 
British Columbia produced approxi. 
mately 85 percent of Canada’s output of 
vegetable seeds. 

The bulk of British Columbia's seed 
produced in 1945 on 450 seed farms was 
expected to go to UNRRA. There wasa 
fairly substantial movement of flower 
seeds and bulbs to the United States. 


BANANA PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Banana production increased in Cuba 
in the third quarter of 1945, and 630,000 
bunches were exported as compared with 
497,000 and 609,000 bunches during the 
first and second quarters of 1945, re- 
spectively. Practically all exports dur- 
ing the third quarter were to the United 
States. 

Plantains or cooking bananas have 
been reaching the Habana market in in- 
creasing quantities since September 
1945. New shoots from plants damaged 
in the 1944 hurricane are bearing fruit, 
and extensive new groves in Habana 
Province have come into production. 
The exportation of plantains from Ha- 
bana was prohibited in October 1944, 
after the cyclone destroyed western 
Cuban groves, but may be resumed short- 
ly in view of the larger supply. Exports 
of plantains from the port of Baracoa 
during the third quarter amounted to 
119,865 pieces or less than half the quan- 
tity shipped during the second quarter. 

An association of banana and plantain 
growers has been organized in Cuba to 
protect the interests of its members. 
Larger banana and plaintain growers of 
western and central Cuba, whose prod- 
ucts for the most part are consumed 
within the country, have organized the 
association, but it is intended to invite 
the export banana growers of Oriente 
Province to join. For the time being at 
least it is expected that the association 
will be concerned more with the market- 
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ng of fruit in Cuba than with the ex- 


port trade. 
BANANA Exports, HAITI 


Exports of bananas from Haiti in the 
1944-45 fiscal year (October 1, 1944, to 
September 30, 1945) totaled 4,014,825 
stems, valued at $2,506,931, as compared 
with 2.889,677 stems, worth $1,596,351, 
in the 1943-44 fiscal year. Only 603,695 
stems, valued at $283,734, were exported 
in the 1942-43 fiscal year. 


Grains and Products 
DECLINE IN YIELD OF GRAINS, GREECE 


The 1945 production of the six most 
important grain crops in Greece was less 
than 50 percent of the average for 
1933-37. , 

The acreage planted and the yield of 
the most important grains in Greece in 
1945, as compared with the average in 
1933-37, were as follows: 


trea Planted to Grains and Yield in Greece 
in 1933-37 and 1945 





Grain 


Area Yield Area Yield 


1 000 1 000 met 000 1,000 met 

stremmas* stremmas* tric tons 
Wheat 8, O48. 9 712.1 | 6,572.0 393. 5 
Rye 709. 7 50 3 1a) 1 4 
Corn 2, 529. 1 256.9 2 OA1.7 1444 
Barley 2, 124. 1 108.4 1. 367.4 759 
Oats 1, 374.3 12.4 1, ORS. 9 52 8 
Meslin Fs4 | 133.8 19 1 


ric fone 
, 





* The stremma is 0.2471 acre 


The decrease in yield of the grains may 
be explained by the continued drought 
and poor preparation of the seedbeds. 
Military activities during the seeding 
season not only affected the quality of 
seedbed preparation but restricted the 
area actually seeded. The condition of 
the crop on some of the acreage was so 
poor that no attempt was made to har- 
vest. 

The outlook for planting more acreage 
to small grains for the 1946 crop is good. 
It has been estimated that there will 
probably be an increase of from 20 to 25 
percent over the acreage harvested in 
1945. 

No information was available on stocks 
of feed grains at the end of November. 
All of the domestically produced grains 
were either in the hands of producers or 
had been delivered to local markets. It 
was estimated that the full amount pro- 
duced in the 1945 crop year was approx- 
imately 500,000 metric tons. 


Meats and Products 


CUBAN MEAT INDUSTRY 


Cuba normally is self-sufficient with 
respect to meat production, occasional 
export surpluses of beef being offset by 
a regular import requirement for salt 
pork. The total meat supply during the 
past 3 years, however, has been much 
less than consumer demand. Cattle 
numbers, depleted by exceptional drought 
and by excessive slaughter, have not per- 
mitted beef output to rise commensur- 
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Guadalajara’s New Calculat- 
ing-Machine Factory 


A manufacturer of calculating 
machines at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
who claims to be the only manu- 
facturer of such machines in Latin 
America, has opened a new plant 
which is reported to be one of the 
best and most modern in Guadala- 
jara. It is equipped with modern, 
electrically operated American ma- 
chinery. 

The calculating machine pro- 
duced by this plant retails at 750 
Mexican pesos ($US155) and is 
described as a small hand-operated 
machine reasonably well finished, 
but not as easily operated as the 
modern American calculating ma- 
chines. Production in November 
was at the rate of 50 machines a 
month but was expected to increase 
within a few months to 450 a 
month; later it is planned to pro- 
duce for export to other Latin 
American countries. The plant 
has a capacity of 1,500 machines a 
month, 

While only the hand-operated 
model is being made at present, 
plans call for the production of an 
electric, but not completely auto- 
matic, machine. 























ately with the larger purchasing power 
of consumers. Curtailment of salt-pork 
exports by the United States has pre- 
vented a larger consumption of this prod- 
uct. The result has been frequent short- 
ages of meat for consumers, and a sharp 
upward trend in the prices of livestock. 

It was estimated that domestic slaugh- 
ter in 1945 would provide approximately 
310,000,000 pounds of meat, including 
270,000,000 pounds of beef. If about 
5,000,000 pounds of salt pork were im- 
ported, the per capital consumption of 
all meat would approximate 66 pounds. 
Demand, however, appeared to be about 
475,000,000 pounds, or 100 pounds per 
capita. 

The official Cuban livestock census 
taken in early 1945 enumerated 3,884,158 
cattle of all types. This was a decline of 
29 percent from the official count of 
5,334,813 head at the end of 1940. 

Four modern packing plants in Habana 
slaughter cattle for the city’s require- 
ments. Another modern packing plant 
operates at Camaguey, killing for local 
use and canning and jerking beef. These 
are the only cattle-slaughter plants in 
Cuba equipped with refrigeration and 
installations for utilization of byprod- 
ucts. The Habana plants have a com- 
bined slaughter capacity of approxi- 
mately 2,000 head per day, but the usual 
Habana slaughter totals about 700 head 
daily. 

Commercial slaughter other than in 
these five plants is conducted in numer- 
ous municipal slaughterhouses, which are 
simple killing sheds equipped with cor- 
rals, hooks, and water, and are available 
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to butchers on payment of prescribed 
fees. 

Trade sources estimate that annual 
cattle slaughter in Cuba during the past 
5 years has varied between 600,000 and 
800,000 head. There is a general opin- 
ion that slaughter in:1944, and the rate 
of slaughter to October 1945, was about 
650,000 head annually. An all-time peak 
of perhaps 800,000 head was reached in 
1941. There has been a downward trend 
in slaughter since 1941, but the rate is 
difficult to ascertain because cattle 
Slaughter for consumption in Habana 
has been diverted considerably from the 
packing houses to small municipal 
slaughterhouses, as a result of price and 
labor difficulties experienced by the pack- 
ers. For example, the Habana packers 
slaughtered only 103,000 cattle in 1944, 
whereas in prewar years their annual 
slaughter amounted to about 250,000. 

Hog production in Cuba is a minor 
enterprise, and the output is fairly stable 
from year to year. The annual slaughter 
is sufficient to meet all of the fresh-pork 
and most of the salt-pork requirements, 
but the output of lard is negligible com- 
pared with consumption. With improved 
breeds and better feeding practices, Cu- 
ban hog production might be developed 
sufficiently to fill all domestic demands 
for fresh and salt pork, but there is no 
possibility for enlarging lard production 
to a significant extent. The warm cli- 
mate and absence of a major feed crop 
limit hog production economically to the 
meat requirements of the island, and this 
scale of production scarcely begins to 
meet the lard requirement. 

The 1945 census enumerated 669,373 
hogs, which was a reduction of 22 per- 
cent from the official count of 856,754 at 
the end of 1940. Both enumerations, 
however, are regarded as low, and the 
Ministry itself calculates that the 1945 
census may be too low by 14.4 percent. 
Informed observers believe that actual 
hog numbers may be 900,000 to 1,000,000 
head and that this population has been 
fairly stable during the past decade. 

Slaughter of mature hogs is believed 
to be approximately 300,000 annually. 
In addition, it is likely that 200,000 suck- 
ling or young pigs are killed, mostly by 
local butchers or directly by consumers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a hog-slaughter estimate of 131,- 
232 for 1944, but its data include only 
the kill reported by the packing plants. 
The Ministry data indicate a pronounced 
decline in hog slaughter since 1942 when 
212,578 hogs were slaughtered, but this 
represents instead a growing diversion of 
hogs to country slaughter. 

Trade sources report that slaughter 
hogs in 1945 averaged 180 pounds live 
weight, yielding 125 pounds of meat and 
15 pounds of leaf lard. There is prac- 
tically no production of rendered pork 
fat, as all fat pork except the leaf lard 
is sold as meat. 

Assuming these yields and a slaughter 
of 300,000 mature hogs, the apparent pork 
production is 37,500,000 pounds annually. 
About 20,000,000 pounds of this total 
probably is consumed as fresh pork, the 
remainder being processed mostly for 
Salt pork. 
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Department of Commerce. 


alkaloids from hemisphere sources. 


produced in the Netherlands Indies. 








“Other Americas” Supplied 34,000,000 Pounds of Cinchona 
During War 


How the other American republics helped replace the loss of cinchona im- 
ports from the Japanese-conquered Netherlands Indies during the war has 
been revealed by trade statistics now made public by the United States 


These figures, which were withheld during the war, disclose that between 
December 1, 1941, and August 1, 1945, the United States imported 34,418,548 
pounds of cinchona bark and approximately 700,000 ounces of cinchona 


The expansion that took place in the other Americas under the impetus of 
the vital need of this antimalarial drug for United Nations fighting forces 
engaged in jungle warfare and for workers engaged in producing strategic 
materials in malarial regions is indicated by the comparative figures for the 
years 1936-39. In those years total production of cinchona bark in Latin 
America averaged 2,300,000 pounds compared with some 24,500,000 pounds 


The countries of Latin America in which cinchona trees grow, either in a 
wild state or under cultivation, are Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. Only in the first four 
countries listed, however, is cinchona indigenous. These countries were the 
United States’ major suppliers during the war. 























The annual output of leaf lard appears 
on this basis to amount to 4,500,000 
pounds. About half of this, however, is 
salted and cured in the same manner as 
fat back and is sold as salt fat pork. The 
visible production of lard is only 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 pounds per year, much of 
which is used within the packing plants 
as a sausage ingredient. 

Cuban consumption of pork during the 
past decade varied between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 pounds annually, accord- 
ing to estimates of the trade. Domestic 
production has been short of consump- 
tion by 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds, 
which is made up by importation of salt 
pork and hams from the United States. 
Importers were unable to obtain their 
requirements in 1945 because of short 
supplies in the United States, and con- 
sumption was expected to exceed 45,000,- 
000 pounds, although an exceptional de- 
mand existed which would absorb at least 
60,000,000 pounds. 

Lard consumption has ranged in re- 
cent years from 50,000,000 to 90,000,000 
pounds. Domestic production is negligi- 
ble compared with this consumption and 
requirements are filled by heavy impor- 
tation from the United States. The 
United States allocation to Cuba for 1945 
was 60,000,000 pounds. 

In October 1945, there were no impor- 
tant stocks in Cuba of either salt pork or 
lard. Desirable stocks are considered to 
be at least 3,000,000 pounds of salt pork 
and 15,000,000 pounds of lard. 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPORTS AND PRICES OF VANILLA BEANS, 
TAHITI, SOCIETY ISLANDS 

Exports of dried vanilla beans from 
Tahiti, Society Islands, French Oceania, 
in the third quarter of 1945 amounted to 
48,065 pounds, valued at $104,747, com- 
pared with 100,349 pounds, valued at 
$204,219, in the corresponding period of 
1944. 

During the third quarter of 1945 the 
United States was the leading customer 
for Tahitian vanilla beans, taking 32,089 


pounds, valued at $69,609. Australia 
ranked second, taking 12,428 pounds, val- 
ued at $27,519. 

The market price for exports of Ta- 
hitian dried vanilla beans improved 
somewhat in the third quarter of 1945. 
In July 1945 the price for first and second 
qualities, known as white label and yellow 
label, respectively, was $1.66 per pound, 
and during August and September, $1.70 
per pound. During the second quarter of 
1945 these qualities brought $1.50 per 
pound. 

The rate of exchange during the third 
quarter of 1945 remained fixed at 50 
francs to the dollar, and conversions have 
been made at that rate. 


Glass 


and Products 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH INDUSTRY 


Output in the French glass industry 
amounted to 22,500 tons in September 
1945, compared with 22,600 tons in Au- 
gust and 21.500 tons in July. Activity 
amounted to about 54 percent of the 1938 
monthly average and about 25 percent of 
estimated total production capacity. 

Production included the following: 
4.362 tons of window glass, 3,782 tons of 
plate glass, 162 tons of glass fiber, 821 
tons of jars, and 7,530 tons of bottles. 
Production of optical glass continued 
very low. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FURNACES FOR MAKING 
AND ANNEALING GLASS, EGYPT 


A modern glass-making furnace and a 
furnace for annealing glass are being 
installed by a United States construction 
company near Alexandria, Egypt. They 
will be used by a lamp-bulb factory owned 
by the Middle East branch of a Dutch 
company. 

The glass-making furnace will be 
equipped to operate on crude or fuel oil. 
It will have a maximum capacity of 6 
tons daily but at first will operate at the 
rate of only 3 tons daily. ‘ 
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All structural and refractory mate. 
rials for both furnaces came from the 
United States. The builders claim the 
installation, although small, will be the 
most modern and efficient of its kind jp 
the Mediterranean area. It will be com. 
pleted by January or February 1946, and 
is expected to cost about $50,000. 

Raw materials for manufacturing the 
glass will be of domestic origin. Satis. 
factory deposits of silica have been found 
in the Sinai Peninsula, and the other ip. 
gredients, such as soda ash and dolomite 
can be obtained from Upper Egypt, 

Although adequate and satisfactory 
unskilled labor is available, a shortage 
of skilled glass blowers is reported. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS OF TINNED PLATE AND SHEET, 
AUSTRALIA 

Almost all of the tinned plate and sheet 
imported into Australia during the year 
ended June 30, 1945, came from the 
United States. Of the total imports of 
tinned plate and sheet, which amounted 
to 2,663,743 hundredweight, valued at 
£3,963,000, 2,499,903 hundredweight, val- 
ued at £3,686,000 came from the United 
States; 135,866 hundredweight, valued at 
£232,000 originated in the United King. 
dom; 27,256 hundredweight valued at 
£44,000 was from Canada; and 718 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £1,000 came from 
New Zealand. 

IMPORTS INTO PALESTINE 

Iron and steel] imports into Palestine 
during the first 6 months of 1945 included 
iron bars, rods, and angles to the value 
of £P53,774 ‘(i£P=$4.02):; black iron 
sheets and plates valued at £P8,198; gal- 
vanized sheets and plates, £P15,833; iron 
pipes, £P36,679: and hot rolled mild steel 
wire, to £P23,776. During the same 
period Palestine imported from the 
United Kingdom iron bars, rods, and an- 
gles valued at £P4,751, iron pipes worth 
£P13.127, and tin plate to the extent of 
£P9.634 valuation 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF SKINS 
Argentine exports of calfskins 
amounted to 686,887 pieces during the 
first 10 months of 1945, compared with 
613,224 pieces during the corresponding 
period of 1944. Exports of sheepskins 
declined to 7,737 tons from 8,825 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
Goatskin exports totaled 845 tons, com- 
pared with 1,360 tons during the first 
10 months of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade journal. 
EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of leather and re- 
lated products to the United States dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1945 included 
the following: 178 metric tons of sole 
leather valued at $320,102; 570 tons of 
cattle hides valued at $161,513; 398 tons 
of dry sheepskins valued at $376,486; 584 
tons of dry goatskins valued at $669,143; 
and 756 tons of pigskins valued at 
$2,399,270. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


CONDITIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY 


Czechoslovakia’s reserves of timber 
ready for felling are much lower than 
they were in 1939, because of ruthless 
German exploitation of the forests, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the country’s area, 
or about 4,000,000 hectares, is forest 
land. Of this area, about 1,000,000 hec- 
tares were formerly State owned, but 
under the nationalization program most 
of the afforested land will become State’ 
property to assure unified control and 
planned exploitation. 

Sawmills in Czechoslovakia escaped 
serious damage during the war; some 
mills were enlarged and some new mills 
were built by the Germans in an effort 
to offset their losses in the Reich. The 
ravages of German occupation on the 
raw materials, however, will probably 
keep output of the lumber industry con- 
siderably below prewar production. 
When transportation is available the 
country will no doubt be in a position to 
export certain building materials and a 
variety of finished wooden goods. ° 


REFORESTATION IN THE U.S. S. R. 


In the part of the Soviet Union occu- 
pied by the enemy during the war, 1,300,- 
000 hectares of forest must be restored, 
according to the Soviet press. In October 
1945 about 56,000 hectares had already 
been replanted and reseeded in the 
Ukraine, White Russia, and the R. S. F. 
S. R., and 100,000 additional hectares are 
expected to be replanted in the spring 
of 1946. The area reforested each year 
will be gradually increased until it 
reaches 200,000 hectares in 1948. 

Pine, oak, and fir will be the most 
widely distributed trees; poplar will be 
planted in the river valleys. Larch 
trees, which provide lumber suitable for 
sluices, dams, and other hydraulic in- 
stallations, will be planted in the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union for the 
first time. The Amur velvet tree (the 
bark of which is used for cork) and wal- 
nut will be planted in the Ukraine and 
the Crimea. A gutta-percha-producing 
shrub, “beresklet,” will be sown exten- 
sively. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


U. K. to SupPLyY MARKETS WITH PRECISION 
STEEL TUBES 


With a view to supplying former Ger- 
man markets with precision steel tubes, 
a British firm with plants throughout 
the United Kingdom plans reequipment 
and reassembly involving an ultimate 
expenditure of about £1,500,000, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of machinery into British 
Guiana in the third quarter of 1945 in- 
cluded sugar-making machinery valued 
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at $145,467 (British Guiana currency), 
rice-milling machinery worth $41,427, 
and agricultural machinery valued at 
$22,016. The values of imports of these 
types of machinery in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 were $159,864 for sugar-mak- 
ing machinery, $2,363 for rice-milling 
machinery, and $73,989 for agricultural 
machinery. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of machinery, other than agri- 
cultural, into Canada increased in value 
to $8,411,000 in October 1945 from $6,- 
876,000 in September. 

Canadian exports had a value of $1,- 
664,000 in September compared with $1,- 
297,000 in September 1945. 

Imports of farm implements into Can- 
ada in October 1945 were valued at $4,- 
708,000 (Canadian currency), compared 
with a value of $4,269,000 in the preced- 
ing month. 

Farm implements exported from Can- 
ada in October had a value of $1,280,000 
($1,740,000 in September). 


IMPORTS INTO CHILE 


Importation into Chile in 1945-46 of 
agricultural machinery amounting in 
value to $2,000,000 (U. S. currency) is 
considered a possibility by the Minister 
of Economy. Imports of agricultural 
machinery were valued at $132,000 in 
1942-43 and $780,000 in 1944-45. 

Announcement has been made that 
for the importation of industrial ma- 
chinery into Chile, $7,000,000 of exchange 
has been reserved by the Exchange Con- 
trol Agency. More liberal credit facili- 
ties have been requested for firms im- 
porting industrial machinery. 
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Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF HIGH-VITAMIN OIL, NEW 
ZEALAND 


With extensive additions to the fish- 
oil plant near Wellington, New Zealand, 
production of high-vitamin oil should 
reach 10,000 gallons a year, an amount 
equal to the Dominion’s prewar importa- 
tions of cod-liver oil. The plant, which 
includes an automatic boiler, was de- 
signed and made in New Zealand, with 
the exception of the centrifuges, reports 
the foreign press. 


Exports From SWITZERLAND 


During the first 9 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of pharmaceutical products from 
Switzerland were valued at 70,800,000 
francs, and exports of perfumes and cos- 
metics, at 10,150,000 francs, according to 
the foreign press. (1 Swiss franc= 
$0.2335.) 


IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Since domestic production of drugs and 
medicinals in Trinidad is negligible, these 
products must be imported. The value 
of imports of drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
proprietary medicines and medicinal 
chemicals in 1944 was $894,370, a tre- 
mendous increase over $304,964 the value 
of imports of such commodities in 1938. 
The share of the United States in Trini- 
dad’s market for drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals increased from 17.7 percent in 1938 to 
26.5 percent in 1944. 











British and United States firms. 


cent supplying the home market. 


in United States currency). 


in late 1945. 


gross a day. 








Italy’s Button Industry: Postwar Position and Prospects 


The Italian button industry was based almost exclusively on production of 
fruit-nut buttons before the war—using dum palm from Eritrea or the 
British Sudan and corozo from Ecuador or Colombia, in the proportion of 
40 percent dum and 60 percent corozo. The yearly consumption of corozo 
in good years amounted to about 200,000 quintals (1 quintal equals about 
101.4 pounds avoirdupois), purchased through Italian intermediaries or 


During the war years, the industry was obliged to convert its plant to the 
production of wood and galalith buttons, and large plants were installed also 
for the production of synthetic-resin buttons. 

According to the Italian button consortium (a trade organization which 
claims to comprise 90 percent of the industry) 31 of its member factories 
were operating in November 1945, employing 6,600 workers, and 9 factories 
were closed, for lack of business. All fruit-nut-button manufacturers were 
said to be members of the consortium. 

About 90 percent of prewar Italian button production was exported, 10 per- 
Export figures had reached a total of 
150,000,000 lire, trade sources report, or about $7,900,000 (at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing in recent prewar years—that is, 1 lira to a little over $0.05 


The plants for working nut buttons have suffered no damage, and in the 
fall of 1945 they awaited only raw materials to resume production. Plants 
for manufacture of synthetic resin buttons were in a position to operate 
when an adequate supply of resin or urea powders could be obtained. Some 
plants were said to be producing resin and galalith buttons for women’s wear 


The delivery to the consortium of a minimum initial purchase of 5,000 
quintals of corozo nuts was said to be awaiting the allotment of foreign ex- 
change by the Italian Government in late 1945. 

The industry, through the consortium, was prepared eventually to consider 
production on commission. Its capacity, the trade reports, is at least 100,000 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF PRINTED FILMS 


Imports of printed motion-picture 
films into Brazil during the first 6 months 
of 1945 totaled 17 metric tons, valued at 
4,016,000 cruzeiros. Of this amount 15 
tons, valued at 3,947,000 cruzeiros, came 
from the United States. Film imports 
from Canada were valued at 25,000 cru- 
zeiros and imports from Argentina at 
19,000 cruzeiros. The United Kingdom, 
Portugal, and Mexico also supplied small 
quantities of film. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of copper, gold, nickel, 
zinc, and silver in Canada during the first 
7 months of 1945 decreased as compared 
with the output of these metals in the 
corresponding period of 1944, according 
to statistics issued by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Lead production was above 
that of the preceding year. Total pro- 
duction of each of the metals was as 
follows: 


Principal Nonferrous-Metal Production in 
Canada, January—July 1944 and 1945 
; : 44 / 








Metal 1944 1945 
Copper pounds 327, 545, 14 301, 104, 934 
Gold fine ounces 763, § 1, 537, 913 
Lead pounds 177, 551, 278 | 189, 780, 746 
Nickel do 162, 193, 732 | 159, 693, 522 
Silver. fine ounces &, 386, 853 7, 674, 454 
Zinc. - pounds 320, 437, 932 | 319, 203, 659 





Canadian exports of aluminum, lead, 
precious metals (except gold), zinc, co- 
balt alloys, cadmium, and selenium and 
salts during the first 9 months of 1945 
increased in value over those of the first 
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9 months of 1944, according to the Do- 
minion press. The value of exports of 
brass, copper, and nickel in the first 9 
months of 1945 decreased from the value 
of exports during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. The amounts involved in 
the export of each mineral were as 
follows: 
Exports of Nonferrous Metals From Can 
ada, January—September 1944 and 1945 


{In thousands of Canadian dollars 





Aluminum 65,192 | 107, 224 


Brass 5, O19 }, 62S 
Copper 28,204 | 24, 405 
Lead 5 443 5 R06 
Nickel 52, 437 43, 823 
Precious metals except gold 7. 649 13. O02 
Zine ‘ 11, 266 14. 129 
Cobalt alloys 550 1, 198 
Cadmium ORS 323 
Selenium and salts 354 509 
Other nonferrous meta! 9, 630 5. 147 





GOLD AND SILVER Exports, F1j1 ISLANDS 


The amount and value of the gold and 
Silver exported from the Fiji Islands 
during the first 10 months of 1945 was 
substantially larger than that exported 
in the corresponding period of 1944. Ex- 
ports of gold amounted to 72,450 ounces 
valued at $2,269,897, as compared with 
44.467 ounces valued at $1,512,337 in the 
first 10 months of 1944. Silver exports 
were 21,472 ounces valued at $8,365 com- 
pared with 10,999 ounces valued at $4,- 
496 during the corresponding period of 
1944. A large percentage of the exports 
of both metals during the year 1944 was 
shipped to the United States. Exports 
of gold equaled 44 450 ounces and silver, 
10.763 ounces. No break-down as to 
country of destination is given for the 
1945 exports of these minerals. 


AND COPPER PRODUCTION, 
MEXIco 


GOLD, SILVER, 


Total production of gold and silver in 
Mexico during the first 7 months of 1945 
amounted to 1,124,075 kilograms—11,- 
849 kilograms of gold and 1,112,226 kilo- 











founded, the RFC has announced. 


allocation to consuming countries. 


rubber in Malaya and in Java. 
Port Swettenham, and Singapore. 








The Canton Victory’s Rubber Cargo: RFC Makes Statement 


Press reports stating that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation paid 
34 cents per pound for the 8,000-ton cargo of crude rubber that arrived in 
New York Harbor on December 22, 1945, on the S. S. Canton Victory are un- 


The price on the Canton Victory cargo cannot be determined until the 
conclusion of negotiations now being conducted between the RFC and the 
governments of the natural-rubber-producing countries. 

Meanwhile, the rubber cargo will be warehoused. 
state until the price has been agreed upon, after which it will be subject to 


The shipment is the first to arrive from the rehabilitated Far Eastern 
natural-rubber sources since February 1942; its procurement was made under 
the Rubber Development Corporation, RFC subsidiary, and distribution will 
be handled by the RFC Office of Rubber Reserve. 

Captain John W. West of the S. S. Canton Victory collected the crude | 
Most of the volume was taken on at Penang, 


Remaining stockpiles of scrap rubber, the RFC has announced, will be dis- 
posed of in the 18 cities where supplies are held. Because of reworking, 
these stocks have no further commercial use. 


It will remain in such 
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grams of silver. The largest golq pro. 
duction for any one month was in May 
when 1,934 kilograms were Produced 
January showed the highest monthly 
production for silver, output in that 
month amounting to 192,032 kilograms 
During July the Bank of Mexico took 9g 
percent of the silver production, as com. 
pared with 82 percent in June and 88 
percent in May. 

Copper production in the Agua Prieta 
area of Mexico increased in the third 
quarter of 1945 over that of the second 
quarter. Figures on the output and the 
value in United States currency, with 
data for the second quarter shown in 
parentheses, are: Copper ore (content) 
81,240 pounds, value $9,749 (112,459 
pounds, value $13,494); copper concen. 
trates, 4,649,840 pounds, value, $557.98] 
(2,819,440 pounds, value $338,333) ; cop- 
per bullion, 18,012,437 pounds, value $1.. 
612,113 (16,393,309 pounds, value, $1. 
467,201). 

ECUADORAN EXpPorTs 


Cumulative figures for exports of non. 
ferrous metals from Ecuador during the 
period January to August 1945 as com. 
pared with the corresponding months of 
1944, according to official statistics from 
the Director General of Customs, Guaya- 
quil, were as follows: 





144 


Quantity Value 


ogram Sucres 
ver, blister 1, 602, 707 12, 677, 758 
J 7, 687, 722 
SOR, 545 
6, S33 17, 530, 035 


(is 38, 404, 060 


Quantity Value 


Sucres 
19, 716, O11 
182, 305 
ve 271, 088 
734 S, 144, 910 


= 


Tota 2, i G4 28, 314, 4 





Source: Report No. 10¢ Ecor Review for Sep- 
tember Quarter, 1945, Ecuador,’’ American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil, Ecuador, October 24, 1945, pp. §, 9. 


DEPOSITS OF GOLD AND MANGANESE FOUND, 
UU. 5. 


Several new deposits of alluvial gold 
recently were found in the upper 
Selemdzha River region, U. S. S. R., the 
Soviet press reports. A_ prospecting 
party from the “Amurzoloto” trust was 
sent to the spot, which is in Maly Hingan 
in the Far East, for the purpose of mak- 
ing further investigations 

Rich deposits of manganese ore have 
been found in the Chernovtsy oblast (for- 
merly Northern Bukovina, U.S. S. R., ac- 
cording to a Soviet press report. The 
deposits were found by a geological expe- 
dition sent out by the Ukrainian Academy 
of Science and the Oil and Gas adminis- 
trations 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIN INpDuSTRY, U.S. 5. R. 


The tin industry in the vicinity of 
Khapcheranga underwent considerable 
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development during the war, according 
to the Soviet press. Not only was pro- 
duction maintained, but certain im- 
provements were introduced in mining 
and processing methods. From a small 
unknown Village Khapcheranga has 
within a few years become an important 
tin-mining center, with a power plant, 
a tin-enriching plant, and workshops. At 
present the industry is being further ex- 
tended by the erection of a large tin- 
processing plant, and such auxiliary in- 
dustries as coal mining and lumbering 
are being developed. Transportation has 
peen facilitated by the construction of a 
400-kilometer automobile road between 
Khapcheranga and the railroad. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Cement production in Belgium totaled 
125.000 tons in October. Stocks of cement 
at plants amounted to 60,000 tons and 
an additional stock of 60000 tons of 
klinker was ready for grinding at the be- 
ginning of November. Although in gen- 
eral production is considered as progress- 
ing satisfactorily, the October figure, was 
still less than one-half the prewar ca- 
pacity (375,000 tons a month) of the Bel- 
gium cement industry. 


New CEMENT PLANT IN PANAMA 


A new cement plant is being built in 
Panama. The site of the plant is on the 
trans-Isthmian highway, about 28 miles 
from Panama and 22 miles from Colon, 
near a deposit of limestone indicated to 
be of suitable quality for the production 
of high-grade cement. The land has 
been cleared and roadways constructed 
from the main highway into the plant. 
The machinery, to be imported from the 
United States, was expected to begin ar- 
riving in December. According to the 
director of the company, the plant 
should be ready for operation by the 
middle of 1946. 


BAUXITE SHIPMENTS FROM SURINAM 


A decrease of about 15,000 long tons 
was noted during November 1945 in ship- 
ments of bauxite from Surinam. Total 
exports, including cargo for the stock pile 
at Trinidad, for the 11 months of 1945 
Were expected to aggregate approx- 
imately 625,000 tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXPORTS OF PALM KERNELS AND PALM 
OIL, BELGIAN CONGO 


Declared exports for the first 10 
months of 1945 from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda Urundi included 13,987,664 
pounds of palm kernels, valued at $493,- 
059.60, and 28,010,807 pounds of palm 
oil, worth $1,672,804.62. 


INCREASED EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


During the first half of 1945, British 
exports of oils, fats, and resins, totaled 
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countries. 


laboratory. 


$400 per vial of 100,000 units. ; 








Production of Penicillin in France 


France is the first of the liberated areas to manufacture penicillin. The 
development of the industry has been hampered by limited funds, and, ac- 
cording to a French newspaper, the cooperation of the Government was 
difficult to obtain. With a credit of 12,000,000 francs ($400,000) , 20,000 liters 
of gasoline, and a garage filled with 600 tons of scrap iron, the organization 
of a laboratory for the production of penicillin was begun in December 1944. 
Among those interested in the enterprise were the Director General of Public 
Health and several doctors of the Pasteur Institute who had studied in other 


No equipment was available to the organization for the manufacture of 
penicillin by the deep-tank method—the method used in the United States to 
promote quantity prodyuction—and penicillin was cultivated in bottles. Thus 
far this has been the only method used in France. Despite lack of raw 
materials and equipment, production has increased tremendously, this out- 
put growing from 80 ampoules of 100,000 units each in March 1945 to 3,000 
such ampoules in August. Efforts are being made to expand further the 
production in this laboratory and to import equipment for a deep-tank 


Notwithstanding this gain, the penicillin shortage in France remains acute. 
The distribution of the domestic production has to be controlled carefully, 
and it is allocated to selected hospitals whence it may be obtained for private 
use in exceptional cases. According to reports there is a large “black market” 
for penicillin which, while it is substandard in quality, sells for as high as 

















1,345,000 pounds, compared with 772,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1944, reports the British press. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASED IMPORTS INTO HAITI 


Haiti’s imports of paints and pigments, 
varnishes, inks, colors, and dyes in- 
creased more than 25 percent in value in 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1944, 
over those for the preceding year, ac- 
cording to Haitian customs statistics. 
Comparable figures are shown as 1,027,- 
995 and 807,648 gourdes, respectively, or 
approximately $205,000 and $161,000. 


DECLINE IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S IMPORTS 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of oils, 
waxes, resins, paints, and similar prod- 
ucts declined 15 percent in value during 
the first 7 months of 1945 from those 
in the like period of 1944, according to 
the Colony’s Department of Statistics. 
Comparable figures are shown as £321,406 
and £379,522. 


Paper and 
Products 


U. S. Imports oF Woop PuLp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 54,450 
short tons during the week ended De- 
cember 27, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
December 27, 1945, amounts to 616,518 
short tons. This tonnage was composed 
of about 44 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 39 percent unbleached 


sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and about 8 
percent of bleached sulfite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The re- 
maining 9 percent was mechanical pulp, 
bleached sulfate, special chemical grades 
of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—VE-day Through December 27, 
1945 





Item Quantity; Value* 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, | Short tons 


unbleached : } 25, 134 $938, 353 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, | | 
bleached 1,177 43, 098 


Sulfite, unbleached 


268, 305 |16, 650, 471 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 


grades, bleached_ 3, 536 299, 984 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached __- 48,062 | 3, 565, 842 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 243, 374 |14, 813, 893 
Sulfate, bleached : 25, 553 | 1, 860, 925 
Soda pulp, unbleached and | 
bleached ‘ 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 338 77, 992 
Total ‘ 616, 518 \38, 252, 677 





*Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to ‘“Explanation 
of Statistics’’ in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs District 
and Country of Origin, Week Ended De- 
cember 27, 1945 





Customs district and grade Quantity | Value* 


Maine and New Hampshire: Short tons 


Sulfite, unbleached | 2, 968 $178, 556 
Massachusetts: | 
Sulfite, unbleached | 5,417 | 311, 563 
Sulfite, other than rayon and | } 
special chemical grades, | 
bleached } 292 21, 361 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 19, 844 | 1, 187, 445 
Sulfate, bleached | S4 6, 290 
New York: | 
Mechanically ground wood | 
pulp, unbleached | 78 3, 008 
Sulfite, unbleached | , 535 86, 634 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 4,282 | 246, 169 
Sulfate, bleached 252 17, 992 


*See footnote to the preceding table. 
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Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs District 
and Country of Origin, Week Ended De- 
cember 27, 1945—Contimued 











Customs district and grade Quantity | Value 
Short tons | 
Maryland: | 
Sulfite, unbleached iolieee 10, 698 659, 465 
Sulfite, other than rayon and | 
special chemical grades, 
| eee ee 56 4, 100 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 8,833 | 547,142 
Sulfate, bleached ce 111 7, 800 
Total 54,450 | 3, 277, 525 





Rubber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


Imports of rubber and rubber manu- 
factures into Australia in July 1945 were 
valued at £119,000. Such imports in July 
1944 and 1938 were valued at £19,000 and 
£109,000, respectively. 


RUBBER IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s program for 1946 calls for 
the importation of 24,000 tons of rubber, 
of which 4,500 tons are to be natural rub- 
ber. Possibly 2,500 tons of natural rubber 
may be obtained from Belgian Congo. 
Permission has been received to import 
Congo rubber to Belgium for storage, 
pending decision concerning its alloca- 
tion for consumption. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER, 
TIRES, AND TUBES 


Crude-rubber exports from Brazil dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1945 totaled 
9,512 metric tons and were valued at 
$9,457,361. 

Exports of rubber products during the 
period under review included rubber tires 
weighing 1,812 metric tons and inner 
tubes weighing 175 tons. The tires were 
valued at $2,942,243, and the tubes at 
$363,991. 


TIRE AND TUBE EXporTs, EIRE 


Tires and tubes exported from Eire 
during the first 9 months of 1945 were 
valued at £379,610, as compared with 
£351,465 during the corresponding period 
of 1944. 


TIRE MANUFACTURE, NEW ZEALAND 


Licenses to manufacture tires are to be 
granted to three firms by the New Zea- 
land Government, according to British 
press reports. Hitherto, New Zealand has 
imported all its automobile and truck 
tires, the principal sources being the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 


RUBBER ImpPporTS, U. K. 


Imports of rubber into the United 
Kingdom during the first 9 months of 
1945 were valued at £8,787,000, according 
to official figures. Imports for the cor- 
responding periods of 1944 and 1938 were 
valued at £20,828,000 and £8,627,000, 
respectively. 
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Special Products 


BICYCLE IMPORTS, SURINAM 


Bicycle importers in Surinam have ex- 
pressed their willingness to place orders 
for bicycles and parts, provided there is 
a chance of delivery within 6 months. 

Use of this vehicle is general in Suri- 
nam. Last fall there were 10,835 bicycles 
registered by individual owners (almost 
all in Paramaribo, a city of about 50,000 
people). 

The war cut off supplies from the 
Netherlands and Great Britaih, principal 
prewar suppliers of bicycles and parts to 
Surinam, as well as from Germany and 
Japan, and bicycles in use deteriorated 
badly or wore out completely. In 1939 
1,027 bicycles were imported, as compared 
with 198 in 1944. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR HEARING Alps, U. K. 


About 1,000,000 of the United King- 
dom’s 46,000,000 inhabitants should be 
using hearing aids, it is estimated, and 
3,000,000 more could do so with benefit. 
Trade estimates suggest that not more 
than 100,000 hearing aids of all kinds are 
in use in Great Britain. Apathy or lack 
of understanding, reluctance of those not 
totally deaf to use instruments, and the 
comparatively high prices of hearing aids 
are cited as reasons for this rather small 
use. 

Relatively few firms engaged in manu- 
facture and distribution of hearing aids 
before the war. (Thirteen companies 
were engaged in such manufacture in 
late 1945.) The selling organization was 
comparatively tightly organized; the in- 
dustry had and still has only one trade 
association. 

There is said to be a notable interest in 
the British radio trade in the possibility 
of entering this field. The radio trade 
inclines toward skepticism of specialist 
retail outlets and to favor manufacture 


on a semi-mass-production basis and 
Selling over the counter. 
Hearing-aid manufacturers, on the 


other hand, reportedly are planning on 
an even more highly developed specialist 
service and have formed a suborganiza- 
tion principally for the education of tech- 
nicians to be attached to sales outlets. 
These technicians would not represent 
any trade brand but would assist in 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
medical adviser to the deaf person. This 
is in line with the practice of other semi- 
professional bodies, such as opticians, 
who are required in the United Kingdom 
to be qualified and registered. 

The United Kingdom’s Medical Re- 
search Council has established a subcom- 
mittee for study of all aspects of problems 
of the deaf. 

There is also in the United Kingdom a 
National Institute for the Deaf, a non- 
profit organization which acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to deaf persons. It has 
certain funds for supplying instruments 
on a charitable basis to impoverished 
deaf persons. For the most part, the In- 
stitute maintains close liaison with 
British manufacturers of hearing aids. 
The Institute favors careful fitting, after- 
sales service, and freedom from high- 
pressure selling methods, it is said. 
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During the war, British manufact 
of hearing aids was restricted along With 
that of other civilian goods. Allocat 
of labor and materials were very smay_ 
not large enough to permit effective sery. 
icing of instruments requiring attention 
during the war. Most production Was for 
the Services. 

With the exception of one Unite 
States product (a bone-conductor type 
of receiver), no licenses for imports of 
these items have been granted during 
the war and into late 1945. 

The prewar character of the trade Was 
largely on the basis of supply against 
recommendation of qualified medica) 
practitioners. In general, air-conduc. 
tion and bone-conduction devices are 
chiefly in demand, although there is stil] 
some demand for the trumpet type of 
hearing aid. 

Selling prices in late 1945 ranged from 
£18 to £20 in the lower scale and some. 
times up to £50. The general figure for 
a three-tube crystal outfit may be con. 
sidered to be around £20 (about $80 jp 
U. S. currency.) At least one prewar 
British manufacturer reportedly made 
an instrument on a mass-production 
basis which could retail for £10 to £19 
This could not be retailed, however, on 
the fundamental policy of the industry 
heretofore, that is, sales after generous 
service. 

The National Institute maintains a 
list of approved dealers in hearing aids, 
on the basis of certain standards of 
service. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentina exported 4,700 metric tons 
of cotton, valued at 4,702,586 pesos, dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1945, according 
to the Argentine General Bureau of 
Statistics. This compares with 8,524 
metric tons, valued at 7,682,050 pesos, 
during the first 9 months of 1944. (1 
Argentine peso=about $0.297 in United 
States currency.) 

The fourth official estimate of the 
1944-45 cotton crop is 72,600 metric tons 
of lint, an increase of only 300 metric 
tons over the third estimate. By early 
October 1945, 97.2 percent of the esti- 
mated production was reported ginned. 
The average yield of lint at that time 
was 32.7 percent. 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, BRAZIL 


Returns of the cotton crop in the States 
of northeastern Brazil were reported in 
the late fall to be disappointing in both 
quality and quantity. The optimism 
which prevailed in June and July proved 
to be unwarranted. Unusually heavy 
rains are said to have reduced the yield 
and lowered the quality. One trade 
source reported, at the height of the gin- 
ning period, that only 5 percent of the 
cotton was Type 4 and only 15 percent, 
Type 5. 

Total shipments of raw cotton from 
Brazil during the first 8 months of 1945 
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mounted to 75,851 metric tons, valued 
at 458,072,000 cruzeiros, of which more 
than 50,000 tons went to the United 
Kingdom. During August, alone, 17,684 
metric tons were shipped; substantial 
yantities went to the United Kingdom, 
spain, and Switzerland. — 

production of cotton piece goods in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, amounted 
to 178,773,293 linear meters during the 
first 6 months of 1945, according to trade 
figures. Exports of cotton piece goods 
from Sao Paulo during the same period 
amounted to 14,403,066 linear meters. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


The British East African (Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyiko) cotton crop 
for 1945-46 may exceed 330,000 bales (of 
490 pounds), according to recent esti- 
mates, compared with 308,350 bales for 

5. 

Parte during the calendar year 1944 
amounted to 228,508 bales. Practically 
the entire amount was divided between 
India and the United Kingdom—193,000 
pales to India and 33,000 bales to the 
United Kingdom. During the year Aug- 
ust 1, 1944, through July 31, 1945, ex- 
ports totaled 237,720 bales, about 143,000 
of which went to India and nearly 93,000 
went to the United Kingdom. 

Uganda’s cotton acreage for the 1945- 
4§ season showed an increase of 10 per- 
cent, by the end of August 1945, over 
total 1944 acreage which has been placed 
at 1,137,105 acres. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton and linters into 
Canada during the first 8 months of 
1945 were valued at $24,223,000 Canadian 
currency, compared with imports valued 
at $26,558,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to official Ca- 
nadian Government statistics. (1 Cana- 
dian dollar=about $0.909 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

Imports of cotton yarn into Canada 
during the first 8 months of 1945 were 
valued at $4,890,000, compared with $4,- 
867,000 during the corresponding period 
in 1944. 

Cotton fabrics imports during these 
two periods were valued at $23,260,000 
and $25,960,000, respectively. 


MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A textile plant was reported to be un- 
der construction in the Dominican Re- 
public in the fall of 1945. Its anticipated 
production capacity is 3,000,000 yards of 
ordinary cotton textiles, bleached and 
unbleached. 

A local mattress and pillow industry 
turns out 47,000 items yearly. 


WorKEerRs NEEDED IN COTTON-TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The British cotton-textile industry is 
said to need about 50,000 workers. In 
October it was reported that about 13,000 
had returned to the industry since Feb- 
Tuary 1945, 10,000 of whom were former 
cotton operatives. 

As of September 1945, 25 spinning 
mills had been reopened: several were 
reopened in that month in an effort to 
relieve the severe shortage of yarn. 
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Bids for Construction of 
Mexican Dam 


The Mexican Comisién Nacional 
de Irrigacién, Balderas 94, Mexico, 
D. F., will accept bids at its offices 
until 12 noon, January 28, 1946, for 
the construction of “La Golon- 
drina” dam at a site on the Pen- 
jamo River 2 miles from the town 
of Penjamo Guanajuato. 

Estimated to cost approximately 
$520,000 U. S. currency, the con- 
struction of the dam will involve 
the excavation, moving, and plac- 
ing of about 85,000 cubic meters of 
earth and of 75,000 cubic meters 
of rock, as well as the erection of 
auxiliary structures of reinforced 
concrete. 

Plans and specifications may be 
purchased from the Comisién for 
150 pesos (approximately $31 U. S. 
currency). 























Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF WOOL AND WOOL 
PRODUCTS 


Imports of raw wool into Canada dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1945 were valued 
at $7,849,000 (Canadian currency) com- 
pared with imports valued at $7,719,000 
during the first 8 months of 1944, accord- 
ing to a Canadian Government publica- 
tion. (1 Canadian dollar=about $0.909 
in United States currency.) 

Imports of wool yarn into Canada 
during the January—August period of 
1945 were valued at $4,689,000, compared 
with $2,278,000 during the like period in 
1944. 

Imports of worsted and serge fabrics 
during the first 8 months of 1945 were 
valued at $5,697,000 compared with $4,- 
411,000 in the corresponding period in 
1944. 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Wool exports from Argentina during 
September 1945 amounted to 80,336 bales. 
Total shipments from Argentina during 
the wool-shipping year October 1, 1944, 
to September 30, 1945, amounted to 270,- 
900 bales, compared with 226,914 bales for 
the preceding year, according to the 
Buenos Aires press. Of this quantity, 
more than 196,000 bales were destined 
for the United States, compared with 
198,000 bales of the preceding year’s total. 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands appeared among Argentina’s 
new customers in the 1944—45 year. 

Exports for the 1944—45 year comprised 
54,822 metric tons of grease wool, 15,056 
tons of pulled wool, 40,361 tons of scoured 
wool, and 1,139 tons of combed wool, ac- 
cording to Argentine Government statis- 
tics. On a grease-wool basis, this would 
amount to 136,381 metric tons, compared 
with 121,460 metric tons in the preceding 
year. 

Quantity and location of stocks held on 
October 1, 1945, are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table. These statistics were pub- 
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lished by the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Domestic consumption of wool during 
the 1944-45 year is placed at about 50,000 
metric tons, and the indicated clip for 
194445 is about 226,000 metric tons. This 
compares with an estimate of 230,000 
metric tons for the 1945-46 clip. 

The bulk of the wool which had ar- 
rived by early November in the Buenos 
Aires market from the 1945-46 clip was 
from Buenos Aires Province and, because 
of drought conditions, was reported to be 
of lower quality than that of the cor- 
responding period in the preceding year, 
carrying a high percentage of dust, sand, 
and foreign materials. 


Wool Stocks in Argentina as of October 
1, 1945 


{In metric tons] 

















Grease Scoured | Pulled 
Held by | wool wool wool 
Exporters: | 
Current 37, 690 3, 796 2, 842 
Stored. 18, 032 5, 047 365 
Dealers ___ : 12, 351 313 |- bi 
Consignees - -- -_- 24, 506 | _. bakes au 
Scouring plants__. 11, 273 | 1, 195 700 
Manufacturers _ _. 9, 122 | >} SS 
Packing plants _.. 237 | 420 8, 716 
Skinners __......- 6 | 641 
Tees...) see 13, 420 | 13, 264 





ACTIVITIES OF PERUVIAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


During 1944 about 5,459 metric tons of 
wool were exported from Peru, valued at 
17,786,568 soles, according to the report 
of the Peruvian National Wool Board. 
This compares with about 4,600 metric 
tons exported in 1943, valued at 16,024,- 
521 soles. 

The domestic textile mills consumed 
nearly 3,529 metric tons of wool in 1944, 
compared with 3,436 tons in 1943. 

In 1944 the National Wool Board of 
Peru imported 464 head of purebred 
Corriedale and Romney sheep. During 
the period 1938 through 1944, 6,388 
breeding animals were imported. 

Additional dipping tanks were con- 
structed in the sheep regions. A total 
of 79,196 animals were dipped during 
1944 in the southern region and 179,137 
in the central region. 

Research work was continued on 
fertility and artificial insemination of 
the sheep. A flock book for the registra- 
tion of pedigreed animals was established 
by the Wool Board. Arrangements were 
completed for securing land to operate 
the breeding station for llamas, alpacas, 
and vicunas. 

Expositions and fairs were held at 
various centers of population, where 
high-grade animals were exhibited and 
distributed. 


Wearing Apparel 
CONSUMER BuyING HEAvy, U. K. 


Despite numerous warnings in Great 
Britain that clothing coupons must now 
last 8 months, consumer purchases in 
September 1945, the first month of the 
new period, were larger by 34 percent 
than those of August and were 20 per- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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NOoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


Exchange Rates 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 
( seer 
Approx 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange August mate 
1943 (an- 1944 (an 1945 Ra eq i D 
nual nual ont! le . 
\ | ~ 
curr cy 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A : 3. 73 3.7 73 7 $0. 2681 | Nov. 26, 194 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 4.23 1.2 2364 Dx 
Bid ‘ 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 D 
Free market 4. 06 4. 03 4.02 4.08 2451 D 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 91 42.42 *42. 42 42. 42 0236 | Sept. 26, 194 
re : 45. 42 1. 80 1, Of 60. 00 0167 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official. 16. 50 16. 50 16. 5A 16, 0606 | Oct. 15, 1945 
Free market . 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19, 5 0513 D 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 0500 D 
Chile. Peso Special. ‘ 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 16 | O 31, 1945 
Export draft ‘ 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. (M 40M D 
Free market ere 32. 37 31. 8 32. 02 2.8 i D> 
~ 3 fe. 31. 00 31. 00 1, OM 00 2 D 
Colombia. .do. Commercial] bank. ._-.. 1.75 1.7 1. 75 746 727 | Sept. 30, 194 
Bank of Republi 1.76 1. 7¢ 76 7 AUS De 
Curb... : 1. 76 17 1. 84 1.8 ii4 D 
CostaRica_| Colon Uncontrolled_. 5. 65 ti 67 2 748 De 
Controlled 5. 62 62 62 62 779 D> 
Cuba_. Peso Free : 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 WO) Oct 4 
Ecuador_..| Sucre Central Bank (official 14.10 14. 06 77 77 O72 Nov. 16, 194 
Honduras_| Lempira Official_. 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 | Aug. 31, 1944 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 £85 1.6 4. Se 2058 | Oct 1, 1945 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official. 5. 00 5. 00 On 5. 2000 De 1, 1945 
Curb___. 5.16 72 61 5.7 1744 De 
Paraguay..| Paper peso Official -- ; 333. 00 
Guarani ae 3. 10 11 12 2 2 oO 4 
Peru Sol. ae Free 6. 6. 50 6. f r et D 
Salvador Colon .do 2. 0 2. Xt 2. Xf 2. i 40K D 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 OO 1. 90 26; | 
Free: 
Imports. 1.6 1. 90 “ 1. H 2t D 
Other purposes § 1, 85 1. 78 (2 D 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3.3 35 m5 OD 
Free - 3. 36 ; 20S D> 

1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the n Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

2? Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’’ from whict 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranic 
the doilar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively 

4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has result 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 

5 In effectiince July 25, 1944. 

* Rates for July 1945. 

NotTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and a l sch im l 


into Argentina. 





Information Pro- 
gram for World 
Traders 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Union are conducted. It lists the Soviet 
agencies in the United States and de- 
scribes the procedure for export sales 
and for importation. Helpful informa- 
tion is also given as to United States 
citizens working in the U.S.S.R. Fi- 
nally, the report contains tables of U. S. 
exports to and imports from the U. S. 
S. R. 

INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE. Here 
the world trader is provided a continuing 
flow of releases of foreign market sur- 
veys on major industries and commod- 
ities, as well as on transportation facil- 
ities by countries. In addition, he gets 
basic studies that assist in making mar- 


ket analyses of a practical developmental 
nature. 

For quick reference and easy filing pur- 
poses, this Service is published in parts 
When discontinued following Pear] Har- 
bor it consisted of 14 parts. Since the 
reinstating of the Service, the following 9 
have been made available: 

Part 1—Transportation and Public 
Utilities contains the following series to 
date: 

Air-Cargo Potentials Between the 
United States and (Bolivia, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Colombia, Honduras, 
etc.). In each of these reports, the pos- 
sibilities of development in these lines 
are thoroughly analyzed. Statistics are 
also included on trade between the 
United States and the other countries in 
1939, showing the shipping weight, value, 
and density of various commodities. 

Power Facilities of Venezuela de- 
scribes the sources of power—petroleum, 
forests, coal, gas, water—and the power 
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plants, with details on operation and 
plans for expansion. The report also 
summarizes economic features of the 
country. Characteristics of electric cur. 
rent and salient information on operat. 
ing companies are given in table form, 

Electric Power Industru of Cuba 
similar in content to the Venezuela z—. 
port just described. 

Highways of Peru is the first of a series 
to present data concerning the highway 
mileage and type of construction of new 
road construction. It sets forth the de. 
velopment, extent, expenditures, and aq. 
ministration of highways: highlights the 
country’s share of the Pan American 
Highway and discusses those roads fee. 
ing into this north-south route. Tabjes 
give details as to the type of surface ang 
length of specific highway sections. 

Part 2—Chemicals, Drugs, and Phar. 
maceuticals. This part contains a Wide 
variety of releases ranging from a com. 
prehensive report on Chemical Trends 
and Developments to brief synopses of in- 
formation on various chemicals. Syb. 
jects covered in the latter include: 
Chrome green, butanol, acetone, phthalic 
anhydride, casein, potash fertilizer ma- 
terials, potassium hydroxide, creosote oil, 
carbon tetrachloride, acetic acid, nieo- 
tine and nicotine sulfate, urea, cascara 
sagrada, and DDT. 

Another series deals with Pharmaceu- 
tical Regulattons in various countries 
(Uruguay, Mexico, Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Panama, etc.) and cites var. 
ious steps in the import procedure such 
as registration, analysis, entry, fees and 
labeling 

The Organic Chemical Market is coy- 
ered by countries (Uruguay, Colombia, 
Cuba, Brazil, South American Countries, 
etc.) and in enough detail to give a quick 
picture of the trade possibilities in the 
various types of organic chemicals. 

The Paint Industry (of Chile, Merico, 
Cuba, Ecuador, etc.) describes consump- 
tion, production, sources of raw mate- 
rials, distribution, laws affecting the in- 
dustry, trade promotion and other de- 
tails, including imports of paints and 
varnishes into the specific country. 

Plastics comprises a series in which 
production, distribution, trade promo- 
tion, consumption, and the future plans 
of producing countries (Colombia, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Peru, Chile, etc.) are given. 

The Spanish Potash Industry is an 
analytical report with statistics as recent 
as 1944 

Part 3—Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment. This part includes a series en- 
titled Postwar Market Potentialities for 
Motion-Picture Equipment (Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom and Eire, Africa, Colom- 
bia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Peru, Ecuador, 
China, Bahama Islands, etc.). Each re- 
port surveys existing equipment and in- 
dicated trade possibilities. 

The Motion-Picture Market (in Argen- 
tina, Bermuda, Barbados, etc.) covers 
the theater situation, attendance, audi- 
ence preferences, Government controls, 
taxation, distribution of national pic- 
tures, and other pertinent data. 

Part 4.—Electrical Equipment. Elec- 
tronics (in Cuba, Mexico, etc.) provides 
a quick insight on production, imports, 
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distribution, saturation, 
marketing problems. 

Market for Electric Flatirons (in Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, etc.) 
analyzes the current market and future 

ssibilities for electric irons in each of 
these countries. Also describes distribu- 
tive methods, duties, consumer prefer- 
ences, and so on. A table contains sta- 
tistics on United States exports of elec- 
tric irons to the American Republics for 
the period 1937-41. 

part 5—Foodstuffs, Fats, and Oils. 
Here are reports on a wide variety of 
subjects which summarize current con- 
ditions, production, and consumption, 
and report foreign-trade statistics. Sub- 
jects now a vailable include the following: 
Meat in the Two World Wars; The Cuban 
Dairy Industry, Leaf Tobacco—High- 
Ranking Commodity in Wartime; Export 
and Import Trade of the United States 
in Unmanufactured Tobacco; The De- 
hydration Industry in Cuba; Fruit and 
vegetable Canning and Preserving In- 
dustry in Cuba; Rice Production Trends 
in Brazil; New Flue-Cured Tobacco Zone 
in Brazil; Foreign Trade in Beverage 
Materials. 

Part 6—Forest Products. Contains 
four series at present: Chile’s Plywood 
and Veneer Industry, describing prewar 
importation, wartime industrial develop- 
ment and postwar prospects; Pulp and 
Paper—Foreign Economic Developments 
(in Colombia, Argentina, Cuba, Peru, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, etc.), giving statistics and 
analysis of consumption, demand, dis- 
tribution, imports, and so on. 

Forest Resources, Lumber Industries, 
and Trade (in Bolivia, Mexico, etc.) , out- 
lining the native resources, principal 
species, lumber industry, production de- 
tails, and statistics on foreign trade. 
Peacetime Lumber Demand (Potential 
Volume of Postwar Lumber Demand) is 
the first of two reports to be published on 
the postwar market, and emphasizes the 
relationship between our national out- 
put and the lumber business. It also 
estimates postwar consumption. 

Part 7—Leather and Its Products— 
Hide and Skin Developments and Trends 
(in Brazil, Panama, Venezuela, India, 
South Africa, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Paraguay, Peru, Argentina, Mezico, El 
Salvador and Haiti, India and South 
Africa, etc.). This report gives impor- 
tant data on livestock, slaughter, major 
hides and skins entering into foreign 
trade. 

Bata Activities in India is a brief de- 
scription of the Czechoslovakian-owned 
Bata Shoe Co., its development since 
1939, manufacturing processes, sources of 
supply, domestic market, foreign trade, 
and current labor situation. Leather 
Developments and Trends in Mezxico 
gives the picture for 1944 as to produc- 
tion, the consumer preference for United 
States leathers, and foreign-trade sta- 
tistics. 

Part 8&—General Products—contains a 
Wide variety of reports on specialty items. 
Currently available are The British Pot- 
tery Industry, the Brazilian and Mexi- 
can Glass and Glassware Market, Glass 
(m Ecuador and Sweden), Pottery in 
Ecuador. In each local production and 
Mports into the countries covered, as 


and general 
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frade-Mark Applicat 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration ismade. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 





Date of 
applica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1945 
rretol-Ina tegistration of tradename | Dec. 1, 
for disinfectant for 
human, domestic, and 
animal use. 
Registration of trade name 
for pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties 
Amoboform do ” Do 
Beflavin do Do 
Progen do Do 
Pectosol do Do 
Ovogan do Deo. 
) 
) 


lestofan Dec. 3. 


1 
Hepatogan ! Do 
D-Cholan j Do 
Quinamina do Do 
leodrin do Do 
Litiazina 1 
Quinofan | 
Ifsalgina 1 
Edofil 1 


) Do 
do Deo 
do Do 
do Do 
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Date of 
applica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1945 
Registration of trade name | Dec. 3. 
for pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties—C ontinued 
Uriseptan do Do. 
Industrias Far- | Registration of trade name Do. 
maceuticas § for chemical and phar- 
A maceutical preparations. 


Ferrocalcium 


Ifsa Registration of trade name Do. 
Industrias Far- do__.. Do. 
maceuticas 8. 
A. (ISFA). 
Cadital Registration of trade name Do. 
of a pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty. 
Opodren do PRE NE YS Do. 
Compania Fru- | Registration of trade name Do. 
tera Sud-Amer- of locally manufactured 
icana. and imported products. 


w 


Ecreverria Y | Registration of tradename | Dec. 3. 
Companis Lim- of locally manufactured 
itada. and imported products. 
Ana Maria Registration of trade | Dec. 5. 
names of toilet prepara- 
tions, chemicals, and 
food products in general. 


Fotomatico do ; Do. 

Vendru do Do. 

Fontana do é 3 Do. 

Ancord. .- .do Do. 

Jabon As De Oro | Soaps. Nov. 15 
Ales. 

Jabon Azul Mote- |_....do__-. : Do 
ado Ales, 

Nigeral.. Veterinarian preparations.| Dec. 1. 

Anisado Ronda Alcoholic beverages in | Dee. 6. 

general. 
A guila Registration of trade | Dec. 13. 


name of thread and yarn 
in general. 
Pharmaceutical 


ties. 


Hydergina special- Do. 








well as data on distribution, are outlined. 

Part 9—Textiles and Related Products. 
Here is the vehicle for current economic 
information on the subject commodities. 

United States War and Prewar Cotton 
Exports provides statistics through 
March 1945. 

Carpet Industry of Iran analyzes that 
industry as to production and exports. 

The Brazilian Market for Women’s, 
Misses’, Children’s and Infants’ Outer- 
wear describes the native industry, the 
market, tariff situation, market poten- 
tialities, and ways to capitalize on them. 
The same type of report has been pub- 
lished on the Mexican market. 

Profits, Investment, and Sales of Peru- 
vian Manufacturers; Textile Industries 
1942-44 gives data obtained from income- 
tax returns. This release also contains 
tables on net profits, total assets, sales, 
profits, and investments, and an analysis 
of trends. 

Revival of Cotton Manufacturing in 
France reviews the prewar position of 
the French industry, the current program 
for restoration, present requirements, 
labor situation, and the marketing prob- 
lems. It also provides statistics on pre- 
war distribution of the industry, stocks 
and consumption, as well as estimates of 
future needs for United States type cot- 
ton, 

Wool Situation in Chile. A summary 
of present conditions, export trade, and 
prices obtained for Chilean wool. 


Subscription Rates 


Both the International and the Indus- 
trial Reference Services are obtainable 
on a subscription basis. For example, the 
annual rate for the International Serv- 
ice is $2; single copies, 5 cents each. The 
yearly subscription price for the Indus- 
trial Service is as follows: Part 1, $1.50; 
Part 2, $2; Parts 3 through 9, $1.50 each. 
Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. D. C. 

For easy filing, reports in both the 
printed Reference Services are identical 
in size (9’’ x 11%’’) and punched for 
ring binders. Many experienced world 
traders, however, prefer to set up a spe- 
cial system in their regular files, cata- 
loging the releases by country or by 
commodity, or under both classifications. 
But more important than the method 
used is the fact that these exporters and 
importers constantly refer to the data 
provided by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Broad Scope, Vitai Details 


The scope of the combined Interna- 
tional and Industrial Reference Services 
is especially evident when one is consid- 
ering a single country. Assume, for ex- 
ample, that a prospective trader is plan- 
ning to enter the Colombian market. 
How will these two services help him to 
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plan intelligentiy and make wise de- 
cisions? 

First, he will find a thorough descrip- 
tion backed by statistics on all phases of 
Colombia’s economy and specific details 
on trading regicns. If the outlook seems 
favorable for shipping goods to that 
country, our businessman can readily 
check on the various necessary steps to 
be taken via all methods of transporta- 
tion. 

Or, if it seems more feasible to estab- 
lish a business in Colombia, he can refer 
to the special report on this subject. 
And at this point he will explore further 
and check on living and office-operating 
costs, as well as the important matter of 
taxation. 

Should he be in the pharmaceutical 
business he will have readily available 
a discussion of Colombian regulations. 
Or, if he deals in organic chemicals, plas- 
tics, motion-picture equipment, electric 
irons, pulp and paper, or leather goods, 
he can quickly learn of his trade possi- 
bilities in the northwestern South Amer- 
ican Republic. 

More important, the Reference Serv- 
ices are constantly growing as to the ex- 
isting series, and new ones are in prep- 
aration. For instance, Part 10—Ma- 
chinery, and Part 11—Metals and Min- 
erals (Industrial Reference Service) are 
now in the process of being printed. 
Furthermore, now available material will 
be brought up to date when it becomes 
outmoded. 


International Series 


Whereas the two Reference Services 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY are the 
source of current information, the Inter- 
national Series provides necessary basic 
economic information. Here are pub- 
lished the major studies on international 
subjects that merit dissemination in 
book form. Included in this series are 
the following widely distributed publi- 
cations: 

The United States in the World Econ- 
omy—A comprehensive report that rep- 
resents more than 20 years of research 
on the balance-of-payments and inter- 
national-investment position of the 
United States. In other words, it pro- 
vides a detailed picture of the interna- 
tional transactions of this country from 
the end of World War I to the beginning 
of World War II, and proves conclusively 
the importance of operating our world 
trade on a two-way balanced basis. 
Price 45 cents. 

The Balance of International Pay- 
ments of the United States in 1940— 
Published in 1941, this report deals pri- 
marily with the effects of the war in 
Europe on our international economic 
and financial position. While nominally 
covering the year 1940, data are also in- 
cluded on earlier war years. This nine- 
teenth consecutive annual report on the 
balance of international payments was 
the last to be published. With the cessa- 
tion of war, however, the custom of re- 
leasing a yearly study will be resumed. 
Price of the 1940 edition, 20 cents. 

Export and Import Practice—This is a 
complete manual that describes all the 
steps required in conducting foreign 
trade. For example, it shows why and 
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how the export market for any commod- 
ity should be analyzed. It discusses the 
technique of export selling, the handling 
of competition in foreign markets, the 
best methods of analyzing the home 
market for import products, the accepted 
agencies uSed in their purchase abroad, 
and their distribution at home. Price 
40 cents. 

Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America is published in three parts—I, 
West Coast of South America; I, East 
Coast of South America; III, Mexico, 
Central America, and Caribbean Coun- 
tries. Each gives such pertinent details 
as transportation facilities, passport and 
other requirements, climate, clothing, 
seasonal activities, communication, and 
sales routes by specific countries. 
Prices: Parts I and II, 35 cents each; 
Part ITI, 40 cents. 

Commercial Travelers’ Guide to the 
Far East. Here is a summarized report 
on countries extending from Australia 
to the Indian Empire. Emphasis is given 
to the chief commercial centers and 
places of minor importance, as well as 
to details on travel and trade. 

As these Commercial Travelers’ Guides 
were prepared before the war, it is obvi- 
ously important that businessmen check 
further on possible changes in customs 
charges and other regulations cited, be- 
fore planning to travel abroad. 

Now on the presses is the latest in this 
International Series. Entitled Channels 
for Trading Abroad, it describes methods 
of distribution for both exporting and 
importing and cites specific services, con- 
nected with buying from and selling to 
world markets, which are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

All publications referred to are obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Over-All View 


Viewed as a whole, the publications 
briefly outlined in this article provide the 
uninitiated as well as the experienced 
world trader with basic economic infor- 
mation and the findings of current mar- 
ket surveys. Such details are “musts” in 
the successful conduct of world trade. 
Once they are thoroughly understood 
and applied to individual needs, the busi- 
nessman is ready for additional services 
available from the Department. These 
include trade lists, trade opportunities, 
and World Trade Directory reports. 

Actually, the broad publications pro- 
gram of the Department of Commerce 
guarantees, to those engaged in any way 
in international commerce, these three 
prime advantages: 

1. Full coverage on the economic situ- 
ation in each of the world’s trading 
areas. 

2. Full coverage on all commodities 
and industries entering or relating to 
world commerce. 

3. The prompt dissemination in useful 
form of everything sent to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the U. S. Foreign 
Service officers in all parts of the world. 

Designed specifically for business by 
its represéntative in Government—the 
Department of Commerce—it only re- 
mains for individual businessmen to 
make full use of this program. If they 
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Column 


C. A. Botsford (“Italy’s Sulfur Ip. 
dustry”).—-Born Springville, N. Y 
Griffith Institute graduate; Michigan 
College of Mines, B. S. 1908, E. M, 1999: 
engineer for development company 
1909-14; assayer for copper company 
June-September 1914; engineer and 
superintendent of mines in the Uniteg 
States, Mexico, and Venezuela 1914-49. 
foreign minerals specialist, Bureau of 
Mines, November-December 1942; ap. 
pointed minerals attaché at Habana De. 
cember 26, 1942; at Rome June 29, 1945, 


Homer S. For (“Canada’s Economy in 
1945”). —Born Manistique, Mich 
Michigan Central State Normal gradu- 
ate; Georgetown, B. S. (Foreign Sery- 
ice) 1924; teacher and principal in high 
school 1912-14, 1915-17; U. S. Navy 
1917-21, lt. (jg); private employment 
1914-15, 1921-22; entered Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as re- 
search assistant 1922; assistant chief, 
Petroleum Division, 1923-24, and Min- 
erals Division, 1925; trade commissioner 
at London 1926-28; assistant commer- 
cial attaché at London 1929-33; assistant 
chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, 1933- 
36; appointed assistant commercial at- 
taché at London January 28, 1936; For- 
eign Service officer of class four July 1, 
1939; consul and secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service November 16, 1939: to the 
Department April 24, 1941 (detailed to 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
July 24, 1942-February 12, 1944); con- 
sultant on foreign-trade protection and 
promotion, Division of Commercial Pol- 
icy, April 28, 1944; commercial attaché 
at Ottawa since December 4, 1944. 


E. E. Schnellbacher (‘Information 
Program for World Traders”) .—See the 
December 29, 1945, issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





News by COMMODI 





(Continued from p. 41) 


cent above those of September 1944, 
states a British publication. 

Sales of women’s wear topped the list 
as far as volume was concerned, but 
sales of men’s and boys’ wear were 
higher than in any month since March 
1942. As a result of the September buy- 
ing spree, stocks slumped dangerously, 
the supply of women’s dress materials 
dropping to the lowest level on record. 





do, it may help our postwar world trade 
attain never-before-reached heights not 
only in volume but in profits to both 
buyer and seller. Such mutually satis- 
factory commercial relations will go far 
to pave the way for prosperity at home 
and abroad—and a lasting peace. 
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Books | aka : 
| Reports | 


xThe following publications, added to the 

partment’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


——— ————— 
—_—-- 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, January 6-13, 1946: 

Copies of this publication which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The January 6-13 
jssue contains these articles: 


PETROLEUM FACILITIES COORDINATING 
Committee. By David A. Robertson. 


PROCUREMENT OF FOREIGN RESEARCH Ma- 
terIALs. By Richard A. Humphrey. 


WHAT IS OUR INTER-AMERICAN POLIcY? 
A Radio Broadcast. 


RELEASE OF MACMAHON MEMORANDUM 
on UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAM. 


DISPOSITION OF ENEMY ALIENS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


RESUMPTION OF RELATIONS WITH SIAM. 


MexicAaN GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATES 
CHARGES AGAINST AMERICAN FIRMS. 


Mari SERVICE WITH AUSTRIA. 


Other Publications 


FoREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1942. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 1945. 
971 pp. Price, $3.50. This volume con- 
tains official data covering the foreign 
trade of the United States during the 
calendar year 1942. Tables showing for- 
eign trade information in summary form 
for the years 1922 through 1942 are also 
included. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


THE Four CORNERSTONES OF PEACE. 
Vera Micheles Dean. 1945. 267 pp. 
Price, $2.50. This book covers the four 
world conferences, and includes a tran- 
script of the entire texts in permanent 
form. The proposal of Dumbarton Oaks, 
the Declaration of the Crimea Confer- 
ence, the Act of Chapultepec, and the 
San Francisco Charter are summarized 
and interpreted. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building, 330 West 42d St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CaRco DEADWEIGHT DISTRIBUTION. 
Martin Heuvelmans. 1945. 86 pp. Price, 
$1.50. This book is designed as a helpful 
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guide to the cargo planner, stevedore, 
and ship’s officer, in dealing with his own 
particular problems, and responsibilities 
of the others involved. Beginners in the 
shipping field will be introduced to the 
principles of weight distribution in stow- 
age. 

Available from: Cornell Maritime 
Press, 241 West 23d Street, New York 11, 
| ae. 


CHUNKING LISTENING Post. Mark Ten- 
nien. 1945. 201 pp. Price, $2.50. An 
account of life in wartime China, anec- 
dotes of GI’s, and a story of the assistance 
rendered by missionaries to the Chinese 
people in their hour of trouble. 

Available from: Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 





U. S. International 
Transactions in 1945 


(Continued from p. 5) 


States appropriations for this purpose; 
and (3) outright sales to foreigners, Of 
the $9,600,000,000 of recorded exports 
from the United States, about $5,400,000,- 
000 represents lend-lease shipments 
(about one-fourth of which has been paid 
for or will be paid for under various credit 
arrangements) , $350,000,000 UNRRA ex- 
ports, and the balance presumably more 
normal commercial transactions. 
Lend-ilease aid, according to the Lend- 
Lease Act and the various lend-lease 
agreements, was provided to supply our 
Allies with materials and services needed 
by them in the prosecution of the war. 
The termination of hostilities, first in 
Europe and later in Asia, ended the basis 
for lend-lease but left considerable 
amounts of lend-lease goods in the “pipe 
lines,” either actually at foreign destina- 
tions, or en route, or on order from United 
States suppliers. The countries which 
had requisitioned these “pipe-line” goods 
were given an opportunity to acquire 
them on a deferred-payment basis under 
the authority contained in section 3 (c) 
of the Lend-Lease Act. In general, the 
terms agreed upon have specified pay- 
ment, for that part not met in cash, in 
equal annual installments over a 30-year 
period, with interest at 23g percent an- 
nually on the amount outstanding. How- 
ever, the recent agreement with the 
United Kingdom for the settlement of 
lend-lease and other claims establishes 
a net obligation of $650,000,000 in favor 
of the United States to be paid over a 50- 
year period with interest at 2 percent 
starting in 1951, the terms being the same 
as specified in the proposed loan of 
$3.750,000,000 to the United Kingdom. 
Funds appropriated or authorized for 
appropriation to UNRRA total $2,700,- 
000,000, representing the United States 
share of contributions for the relief and 
rehabilitation of countries that do not 
have other means to pay for their im- 
ports. Exports of foodstuffs and other 
relief supplies from the United States 
under the UNRRA program were rela- 
tively small as long as hostilities lasted. 
Through October 1945 exports by 


UNRRA from this country amounted to 
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only about $180,000,000. UNRRA ship- 
ments increased considerably during the 
last 2 months of 1945 and will probably 
continue to increase during the next 
several months. Even though actual 
shipments by UNRRA were small in 1945, 
the agency used up nearly all of the first 
appropriation of $1,350,000,000 for sev- 
eral reasons: It takes almost 2 months 
to procure foods and other materials and 
to get them to dockside in this country; 
shipping costs from this country to over- 
sea ports are not included in the val- 
uation of our exports but have to be met 
by UNRRA from its appropriation; a 
considerable part of the appropriation is 
“spent” by the transfer to UNRRA of 
surplus goods released by the United 
States Army abroad. The initial lag in 
exports as compared with expenditures 
will presumably cause exports in 1946 to 
exceed expenditures during the year. 

Exports of merchandise other than 
lend-lease and UNRRA shipments in- 
creased over 1944 but continued to be 
limited by shortages of supply and ex- 
port restrictions. With increased pro- 
duction of civilian goods and conse- 
quently reduced export controls, the rise 
in purchases by foreign countries from 
the United States in 1946 will probably 
offset the disappearance of lend-lease 
shipments from United States exports, 
resulting in an export total of about the 
same magnitude as in 1945. 


Income on Investments 


Very little information is available at 
this time on income from foreign invest- 
ments in 1945. The estimate of $516,- 
000,000 is based largely on data for 1943 
and 1944. Income from foreign invest- 
ments declined only about 15 percent 
during the war and is still an important 
item in the balance of payments. With 
the restoration of American properties in 
former enemy-occupied territory and 
with new large-scale lending, especially 
through official channels, even larger 
receipts on this account may be expected 
in the course of the next few years. 


Other Services 


Shipping services furnished to foreign- 
ers amounted to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1945, of which about $700,000,- 
000 resulted from ocean freight on ex- 
ports in American bottoms and $225,000,- 
000 from expenditures in American ports 
of foreign fleets. The lend-lease portion 
of these services, which is substantial, is 
included in the deduction of $6,139,000,- 
000 referred to above. 

Ocean shipping receipts showed some 
decrease from 1944. Freight rates re- 
mained at the same level for the most 
part, but sharp reductions in exports in 
American-controlled tankers in the sec- 
ond half of 1945 resulted in total freight 
earnings somewhat under those for 1944. 

Residents of foreign countries spent 
$119,000,000 during 1945 for travel in the 
United States, more than 70 percent of 
this amount representing expenditures by 
residents of contiguous. countries. The 
prewar pattern was not substantially 
changed in this respect, as wartime in- 
fluences, including Canadian exchange 
control, curtailed travel to the United 
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States from practically all countries. 
With the greater availability of travel 
facilities, first for residents of neighbor- 
ing countries and later for residents of 
oversea areas, income from foreign travel 
is likely to rise during 1946 and the fol- 
lowing years. 

Total receipts for services not pre- 
viously discussed amounted to $459,000,- 
000, of which $170,000,000 was by the 
military forces and by United States 
civilian agencies. The private ac- 
counts, amounting to $289,000,000, in- 
clude motion-picture royalties, expendi- 
tures of foreign government personnel 
in this country, receipts by communica- 
tions and insurance companies, and 
other miscellaneous items. 


Offsets to Receipts 


Of total goods and services trans- 
ferred, valued at $12,917,000,000, gifts or 
contributions in one form or another 
amounted to $6,139,000,000. As previ- 
ously explained, these items appear as a 
“payment” under unilateral transfers in 
table 1, line 19, on page 5. In some in- 
stances, these unilateral transfers rep- 
resent actual cash payments, as, for 
example, immigrant or institutional re- 
mittances in cash, direct cash contribu- 
tions to UNRRA, and aid to China. For 
purposes of simplification, these cash 
gifts, too, are shown as a deduction from 
exports in the introductory summary on 
page 3. Such a deduction would be 
strictly proper only if the funds were di- 
rectly used to purchase goods or serv- 
ices from the United States. In fact, 
some of the funds were used for other 
purposes: UNRRA presumably employed 
its “free currency” contribution from 
the United States to meet expenses in 
other countries, while China used a por- 
tion of the funds granted to it to buy 
gold. For this reason, it is technically 
preferable to treat these cash contribu- 
tions as out-payments (‘as in table 1, line 
19) rather than to deduct them from 
receipts, as in the introductory sum- 
mary. 

The value of transfers in kind, such as 
lend-lease, is also entered as a unilateral 
payment in table 1, line 19, as if money 
were first given to foreign countries and 
they then used it to make purchases of 
United States goods and services. The 
total of the account, $6,139,000,000, thus 
represents the value of all “contribu- 
tions” to foreign countries, whether in 
cash or in the form of merchandise. 


Capital Movements 


In general, the countries from which 
the United States purchased the bulk of 
the goods and services which it acquired 
during the year were not the countries 
which stood in most urgent need of goods 
and services from the United States. 
Therefore, in addition to other forms of 
assistance, long-term loans and credits 
in the net amount of $1,778,000,000 were 
extended during 1945. This reversed the 
pattern of the preceding year, when net 
long-term capital movements resulted in 
an inflow of funds estimated at $95,- 
000,000. From the following detailed 
account of the composition of these fig- 
ures it may be seen that most of the loans 
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were made by the United States Govern- 

ment, either in the form of relief dis- 

tributed abroad or to finance lend-lease 

goods transferred after the cessation of 

hostilities. 

TABLE 2.—Long-term capital movements in 
the United States balance of interna 
tional payments, 1944 and 1945 


In millions of dollars 
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The provisional nature of these figures 
must be emphasized. Two of the prin- 
cipal items—lend-lease credits after VJ- 
day and civilian supplies furnished by 
the armed forces—are based on incom- 
plete and preliminary data, and final 
figures May well be substantially differ- 
ent. The estimated amount of exports 
classified as ‘“‘lend-lease’’ from Septem- 
ber 1 to December 31 has been used to 
measure the volume of credits extended 
under the lend-lease financing arrange- 
ments set up after VJ-day. Actually, 
there were some exports under these ar- 
rangements prior to VJ-day, and some 
goods appearing in the export statistics 
after September 1 probably represented 
regular lend-lease shipments. The 
United Kingdom loan of $532,000,000 
covers payment of surplus property and 
installations in the United Kingdom and 
for lend-lease inventories in the United 
Kingdom on VJ-day. 

Civilian supplies furnished by the 
Army and Navy are not loans in a strict 
sense. The figures represent the esti- 
mated value of such goods transferred to 
foreign countries, the governments of 
which have been, or will be, billed for 
them. In the absence of definite infor- 
mation regarding the time of payment, 
the transfer of these goods is here 
treated as representing a long-term cap- 
ital movement. 

Other long-term capital movements 
were less closely related to wartime oper- 
ations. Large receipts from the liquida- 
tion of United States direct investments 
abroad included the purchase by the 
Government of Spain of the telephone 
properties of the International Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Corporation in t 
country and the repayment by ref 
ing of a bond issue of a Canadian com. 
pany classified for statistical PULoses jp 
the direct-investment group. For 
first time in several years, a net Outflow 
of funds in connection with Portfolio 
investment transactions was recorded, 
acquisitions of new or outstanding for. 
eign securities exceeded amortizations 
and other repurchases by foreigners, 
At the same time, estimated repurchases 
by United States residents of domestic 
securities held abroad amounted to about 
$100,000,000. Reliable data on moye, 
ments of foreign direct investment Capi- 
tal in the United States continue to be 
unavailable, although the Department 
of Commerce hopes to inaugurate soon q 
questionnaire system to correct this 
deficiency. 


Gold and Short-Term Capital 


Shortages of many civilian commod. 
ties and lack of shipping space made jt 
impossible for some foreign countries to 
use all the dollars they received during 
the past year to purchase merchandise jp 
this country. Altogether they received 








an estimated $1,991,000,000 more than 
they used (see introductory Summary), 
although this tentative figure may be 
either raised or lowered as more complete 
data for the year become available. Of 
this sum $506,000,000 was converted into 
gold; the rest—$1,437,000,000—was kept 
on deposit here. This increase of foreign 
dollar balances was accompanied by a 
small reduction in United States short- 
term balances abroad, bringing the net 
movement of short-term funds into the 
United States to some $1,484,000,000. 

With the increase in 1945, foreign bal- 
ances in this country reached about 
$6,400,000,000, while United States bal- 
ances abroad were about $290,000,000 at 
the end of the year. Foreign gold re- 
serves at the end of 1945, including both 
stocks held abroad and amounts held 
under earmark in the United States for 
foreign account, may be estimated at 
roughly $16,000,000,000. At the end of 
1938, foreign dollar funds totaled about 
$2,000,000,000 and foreign gold reserves 
about $13,000,000,000. During the war 
non-European countries increased their 
holdings of gold, while European gold 
reserves, with certain notable exceptions, 
declined. The increase in dollar bal- 
ances was shared by all continents, but 
the greatest increase was in funds owned 
by countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

As production of civilian goods in the 
United States expands, it may be ex- 
pected that foreigners will use part of 
their dollar funds and gold holdings for 
purchases in this country. 





Sweden has presented the Danish 
housing authorities with 250 prefabri- 
cated timber houses to be used in re- 
habilitating bombed areas on the Dan- 
ish island of Bornholm, south of Sweden, 
says a European trade journal. 


Excluding PhiHppine deposits with the 
Treasury Department, foreign holdings of 
United States currency, and certain other 
minor items 
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| Fabric Class Nos.? 
Countries 1 | } | 2 SG ew at 
11} 2}3)4)5) 6 |12,13)14.15.16 17,18 19 20.21 22 23 24 25 26/27 28 29 30 3132, Fab. 
] i 
eee ee eee er bE Oe gE F > ¢ a 
| | | 
MIDDLE EAST DESTINATIONS—con. | | Ls | 
} | | | ] i | | 
Ethiopia-__-_-- ale |__| 3 } | 
SEER | 6 | 6] 6! 6 1] 4| 6| 3] 2) 3\__| 6) 3i ¢ 5 4) 4)__| 
_ ae 6] 6) 6] 6! 6) 4 2| 4) 6) 4) 2 6) 6 5 
Lebanon, including Syria am 5 | 6] 6) 4) 4) 5 6) 5 
| eae | +} 6, 6] 6] 5) 5! 5! 6 6 6 
Palestine. : |__| 6| 6] 6) 6] 6 41 6] 6] 5) 4 6 ( 
Saudi Arabia 6} __] wm 2) 4) 51 41 31 5 6 rl 
Transjordan___. | 6| 6 4| 6 $ 6 
| 
NETHERLANDS ga 
Netherlands East Indies_ -- 4 6] 3|_.| 3} 3] 4) 2) 3 4) 5) 2 4 5 { 
4,3 2|--| 1) 1] 2} 1] 1) 1] 4) 3) 2 2) 3} 1 l 
Netherlands Guiana (Surinam) 6 6 6 4 6; 4, 4) 4 f f ( 
Netherlands West Indies__ 6 6 5 6 4) 6) 4) 6) 6! ¢ t 6) 4 rl 2 
Norway-- 3} 3|.-| 2 3) 3] 2) 3| 3] 2) 3] 4) 3): 6) 5| 4 4 3 { 
Philippines 1) 4) 4 3) 3) 1 2} 3} 2} 1) 1) 1) 1) 1) 1 3) 6; 3) 3) 2) 4 1 
PORTUGUESE | 
Angola. 6 16 6} 6) 6) 5) 5) € t 
Mozambique-_- 16 6) 6! 6) 5) 5) € f 
Madeira Islands and Azores ¢_- 4 6) 6) 6 6) 6 f 
Sweden. i 6 6, 6) 6! 6 4; 5) 4; 3) 4) 3) 5, 4) 4) 4 5 4 f ¢ 
Turkey . | 6| 6 6 6} 6| 6} 3) 5 4 f ¢ 
1 Explanation of Code Nos. 1—6, representing cotton goods quotas 
Key No. Estimated Quota 
Dccataademii Over 1,000,000 linear yards 
at CRS ANY: _. 500,000 to 1,000,000 linear vards 
3. 7 : : _. 250,000 but less than 500,000 linear yards 
4_ ans ain . 100,000 but less than 250,000 linear yards 
5_ ; : . 50,000 but less than 100,000 linear yards 
6 : Less than 50,000 linear yards 
2 Fabric class descriptions (class Nos. 1—32) 
COMBED COTTON FABRICS CARDED COTTON FABRICS—continued 
Claas No. Class No 
1. Aeronautical cloths, lawns, and organdies 19. Denim, cottonade and pants covert (yarn 
2. Marquisettes. dved) 
3. Twills, gabardines, and sateens 20. Chambrays and shirting covert (yarn dyed) 
4. Poplins and broadcloths. 21. Outing flannelettes 
5. Shirtings and oxfords. 22. Shirting flannelettes 
6. All other combed yarn fabrics, including cot- 23. Canton flannelettes 


ton and rayon mixtures 50 percent or more 
cotton by weight, 10 percent or more rayon 
by weight. 


CARDED COTTON FABRICS 


12. Osnaburg. 

13. Sheeting (coarse). 

14. Sheeting (medium). 

15. Sheeting (wide), bed sheets and pilowcases, 
16. Drills, twills, and sateens. 

17. Print cloth yarn fabrics. 

18. Surgical, bandage and cheesecloth. 


24. Ginghams and seersuckers (yarn dyed) 

25. Moleskins and suedes 

26. Corduroys 

27. Velveteens and cords 

28. Tickings 

29. Blankets and blanketing 

30. Towels and toweling 

31. Decorative household fabrics including table 
cloths and curtains 

32. All other carded yarn fabries, including 
bird's-eye diaper cloth and cotton and 
rayon mixtures 50 percent or more cotton 
by weight, less than 10 percent rayon by 
weight. 


Quotas for cotton fabricated products include all articles made of woven cotton fabrics except bed 


sheets, pillowcases, blankets, towels, diapers, face cloths and table “linens 


in WPB Order M-317 as mill-finished products 
? To be Government-purchased. 


as piece goods, referred to 


* The export quotas for Madeira and the Azores are restricted to goods for shipment on consignment 


to be embroidered and returned to the United States. 








New World Trade Leads 











(Continued from p. 15) 


ton, silk, and rayon piece goods; tropical 
worsted cloths; new plastic textiles and any 
new development in the textile line; velvets; 
knitted fabrics; worsteds and woolens for 
men’s and ladtes’ winter- and spring-weight 
coats and suits—both printed and plain 
cloths desired; total quantity desired, 50,000 
to 100,000 yards. 

43. Canada—H. Hacking Co., Ltd., 144 
Water Street, Vancouver, B. C., are inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for chocolate-covered bars and pieces; nut, 
fruit, cream and solid centers—carload lots 
retailing for 5 and 10 cents in United States 
packed in cardboard containers. 

44. Canada—Mclintyre & Wilde, 1846 Haro 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., desire purchase quo- 
tations on pipes—aluminum radiator type; 
100 dozen lots, similar to the Kirsten pipe; 
retailing in United States at $4.50 each. 

45. China—The Yeh An Investment and 
Development Co., Wing On Building, corner 
Chekiang and Nanking Roads, Shanghai, wish 


to purchase tanning machinery and equip- 
ment, a fleshing and dehairing machine, a 
setting machine (No. 4), a 57-inch machine 
for splitting cattle hides, a shaving machine 
(No. 3), a@ 7-foot top pan blacking machine, 
and a hydraulic press with plate. Full data, 
including descriptive matter, information as 
to when delivery would be possible, and a 
rough preliminary quotation of the sum 
total of present probable cost, would be ap- 
preciated by telegraph 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. Eire—Cement Ltd., 35 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin, desire purchase quotations on 
bituminous coal—cargoes up to 3,000 tons; 
annual requirements 80,000 long tons. Spec- 
ifications: bituminous coal, fines or smalls 
as used in cement manufacture; volatiles 
25 per cent to 35 per cent, ash up to 20 per 
cent; moisture low, not exceeding 8 per cent; 
cargoes up to 3,000 tons in vessels not ex- 
ceeding 18 feet to 18 feet, 6-inch draft when 
leaving; quotation wanted c. i. f. Limerick, 
free discharge, or alternatively, prospects for 
supplying f. o. b. with separate charter for 
Limerick. 

47. England—Surrey Trading Co., Ltd., 18 
St. Mark’s Hill. Surbiton, Surrey, desire pur- 


January 19, 194 


chase quotations on pecans in the Shell]. 
tons. It is requested that samples of 2 or 
pounds be forwarded with offer. ’ 

48. Gold Coast—The Warababa Inq 
(Owner: James A. Langdon), Cross Street, 
P. O. Box 41, Nsawam, desire PUrChase quo, 
tations on wheat baking flour—200 p 
100 pounds each, in ordinary bags, for 
making; corn flour, cinamon, pimento, nut 
meg, ground cloves, unground nutmeg $ 
monds—whole and ground, walnuts (Brazil) 
other nuts and dates—samples requested: 
fruit-pulping machine (manual and/or elec. 
tric)——-one or two, to remove guava Seeds at 
rate or 300 pounds of fruit a day; smajj can. 
ning machinery (manual and/or electrical] 
one unit, small machine to produce about 
300 cans daily, 1-pound and '-pound eg 
ity; dried fruits—2,242 pounds (altogether 
half currants) every three—currants, ra : 
sultanas (smaller raisins); glass jars—yg. 
ounce volume, 1,200 glass jars, clear white 
rubber-rimmed screw metal : 

49. Iceland—Isafjord Canning Co., Isafjord 
desire purchase quotations on various types 
of canning machinery—two automatic seq}. 
ing machines; two exhausters; two label 
machines; two can casers; two fillers for figh: 
two sets of jacketed brine kettles; two brine 
fillers. New York representative for the Ioe. 
land firm: Mr. Fritz Kjartansson, 195 Pran,. 
lin Street, New York, N. Y 

50. Kenya—Denovan & Co., P. O. Box 109, 
Nairobi, desire purchase quotations on men’s 
accessories——men's jewelry, sportswear, hab. 
erdashery 

51. South Africa—New Clifton Manufactur. 
ers (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 5099, Johannesburg, 
desire purchase quotations on synthetic glues; 
liquid window cleaner for spraying; floor 
polish to dry in a gloss without rubbing; al] 
types of consumer lines suitable for produ. 
tion in a small chemical plant; synthetic 
veneers as required by the wood -working 
industry; casein for the manufacture Of glues 
and adhesives; urea-formaldehyde and water. 
soluble paints 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Import Opportunity 


52. Iceland—Isafjord Canning Co., Isafjord. 
Product for export: Peeled shrimp in one- 
fourth Dingley cans (334 ounce), sardine and 
small herring in one-fourth Dingley cans, 
fish flakes in salt brine in 1- and 2-pound 
cans, and fish balls (containing fish, milk, 
potato flour, and spices) in 1- and 2-pound 
cans. New York representative for the Ice- 
land firm: Mr Fritz Kjartansson, 195 Prank- 
lin Street, New York, N. Y 





| News by co 





(Continued from p. 31) 


origin imported into Venezuela are ac- 
corded general most-favored-nation 
treatment in respect to customs matters. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi Between 





Venezuela and Spain Continued.—By an 
exchange of notes on September 11, 
1945, between the Venezuelan Foreign 
Minister and the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Spain, the commercial modus vivendi 
between the two countries has been con- 
tinued in effect for an additional year 
from that date. The modus vivendi was 
signed on September 25, 1942. 
Operations of Navigation Company.— 
The Compafiia Anénima Venezolana de 
Navegacion is a Government-controlled 
corporation engaged in maritime and 
river transportation, almost entirely 
domestic. The company at present is 
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ing 26 coastal ports from Maracaibo 
ss Ciudad Bolivar, including Trinidad, 
sg w. L Within the past 2 years oc- 
egsional voyages have been made to Cu- 
Cuba, and New Orleans, and, in 
ition, service is provided to ports on 
the Orinoco River and its principal trib- 
ytary, the Apure River. 
During the war a comparatively im- 
rtant volume of freight formerly car- 
ried by ocean steamers to ports other 
La Guaira was delivered at La 
guaira and transshipped to ultimate des- 
tinations via the domestic company’s 
s, During the first half of 1945, 
cargo moved by the company between 
domestic ports (including Trinidad) 
ounted to 60,225 metric tons, com- 
red with 78,816 tons during the last 
half of 1944 and 68,872 tons during the 
first 6 months of 1944. The Venezuelan 
ports having the greatest domestic cargo 
movements are La Guaira, Maracaibo, 
puerto Cabello, and Araya. 


Transport and Communication 


Control of Civil Aviation Transferred 
to Civil Agency.—Civil aviation in Vene- 
mela is being transferred from military 
to civilian control as a result of the re- 
cent change of governments. By Decree 
No. 24 of November 3, 1945, the Junta 
Revolucionaria created a new Direction 
of Transportation in the recently estab- 
lished Ministry of Communications, with 
an Aviation Service within the Direction 
of Transportation. Heretofore, the ad- 
ministrative control of civil aviation was 
the exclusive province of the Direction 
General of Aviation, an office within the 
Ministry of War and Navy. An amend- 
ment of the Law of Civil Aviation will 
probably be necessary in the event that 
anadministrative agency is set up to take 
over this function from the military. 

It also appears that the intervention of 
the Ministry of Public Works in the plan- 
ning and construction of airports may be 
more effective than formerly. A resolu- 
tion of this Ministry, published on No- 
vember 12, 1945, created a National Com- 
munications Commission, charged with 
drawing up a plan for the general de- 
velopment of roads, railroads, inland 
waterways, and maritime and air com- 
munications, and to establish technical 
standards for their construction. Previ- 
ously, the over-all planning was done by 
the military, only the actual construction 
being performed by the Ministry of Public 
Works in accordance with specifications 
provided by the military. 

The Aviation Service of the Ministry of 
Communications will be the point of con- 
tact with the Government for private 
aviation interests. Private companies 
themselves, however, may organize a 
control agency of their own to unify 
standards of operations. 





Canadian imports of natural gums and 
resins increased in value to $243,000 (Ca- 
hadian currency) in August 1945, com- 
pared with $216,000 in August 1944. Im- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1945 also 
advanced in value from those of the like 
period of 1944, comparable totals being 
$2,873,000 and $2,449,000. 
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ments of these products from Great Brit- 
ain and Canada have been absorbed 
promptly with little impression on the 
market. 

Prices of locally manufactured tires 
and tubes were reduced by 5 percent on 
January 1, following a similar reduction 
on December 15. : 

Postwar United States electrical ap- 
pliances are not yet available in the San- 
tiago market in appreciable quantities. 
The electrical appliances on the market 
are principally of Swedish origin and are 
sold at considerably higher prices than 
comparable United States products. 

Construction was active during De- 
cember. A scarcity in some construction 
materials was becoming evident, par- 
ticularly in imported interior finishings, 
roofing, and insulation materials. 

The Fomento Corp. has decided to ex- 
ercise its option to purchase 65 United 
States’ motorbusses in 1946 for service 
between Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that two 
of Chile’s largest manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of pharmaceuticals, medicinals, 
and industrial chemicals have merged 
through capital stock exchange. 

Despite the maintenance of sugar im- 
ports at about the same level in 1945 as 
in the two preceding years, persistent 
reports that a price increase will soon be 
authorized have resulted in a retail sugar 
shortage in most of Chile. 

The United States Engineering Air- 
port Mission to Chile has commenced 
work with the Chilean Government on 
planned improvements for Santiago and 
other airports. Substantially reduced 
rates for air-mail letters from Chile to 
other points in the Americas became ef- 
fective January 1, the rate to the United 
States being 3.60 pesos compared with 
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the former rate of 8.20 pesos. A United 
States commercial cargo plane carrying 
drugs has made a second trip to Chile. 
The largest international air line is now 
operating two planes daily between San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires to relieve traffic 
congestion at both terminals. 

As a result of favorable weather con- 
ditions thus far this season, the over-all 
Chilean agricultural outlook is excellent 
with high yields in prospect for most 
crops. Pasture conditions in central 
Chile, however, are generally unfavor- 
able as a result of last winter’s severe 
drought. 

Although the first forecast of the 
wheat crop for the 1945-46 season was 
860,676 metric tons it now appears likely 
that it may equal last year’s crop of 
909,132 tons. The current season’s ay- 
erage yield is expected to be between 
5 and 15 percent greater than a year ago. 
The oats crop is forecast at 78,870 metric 
tons, or 23 percent below that of last 
year, while barley production is placed at 
70,478 metric tons, or 12 percent less than 
in 1944-45. The 1945-46 yields per acre 
of oats and barley are, however, esti- 
mated to be 12.9 percent and 4.6 percent 
higher, respectively, than for last season. 
The first estimate of this year’s onion 
and garlic plantings places the former 
at 2,328 hectares, an increase of 22 per- 
cent over the preceding year, and the 
latter at 1,328 hectares, a 33 percent in- 
crease. 

A bill which would stimulate small 
Chilean mines (now practically dormant 
as a result of the cessation of subsidized 
purchases during the war) was intro- 
duced in Congress in December. Relief 
for the industry would be provided by tax 
cuts and lower import duties on machin- 
ery and supplies. Large copper produc- 
ers are still uneasy as regards future 
disposal of metal on the world market. 
A high rate of production is being main- 
tained in the nitrate fields, but the coal 
output was reduced by December strikes. 


Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


With the arrival in December 1945 of 
three cargoes of crude petroleum, four of 
fuel oil, and one of refined gasoline, the 
petroleum situation for the first time 
since the war began, returned to normal. 
Rationing was discontinued December 15 
for kerosene and December 20 for the re- 
maining petroleum products, including 
gasoline. Considerable optimism accom- 
panied the removal of petroleum ration- 
ing, coming as it did at the beginning of 
the summer tourist season, and there was 
an immediate increase in automobile 
traffic. Many private cars, laid up for 
several years, came back into circulation, 
garages and automobile-repair establish- 
ments enjoyed new business, and there 
were increasing sales of agricultural ma- 
chinery needed for harvesting of winter 
crops. However, the acute shortage of 


tires and tubes and the fact that new cars 
were not being received or expected had 
a restraining effect upon the market. 
There has been agitation to reduce the 
cost of gasoline from its present level to 
25.5 centesimos a liter. 
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The tourist season was Officially 
opened, and many visitors arrived in 
Montevideo from Argentina en route to 
the seashore resorts to the east. Retail 
trade was stimulated by this traffic and 
by the year-end festivities. 

Some food items were scarce and 
brought high prices, but fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, milk, bread, and meat were in suffi- 
cient quantity at reasonable prices. The 
new Minister of Industries has energeti- 
cally prosecuted speculators in food prod- 
ucts and prime materials with salutary 
effect upon the market. 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 10 
months of 1945 show that Uruguay had 
an export balance of $6,500,000, which, 
when adjusted for gold imports of $21,- 
000,000 from the United States, amounted 
to $27,500,000, as compared with $16,- 
900,000 for the similar 10 months of 1944. 
The United States remained Uruguay’s 
best customer, taking $49,300,000 worth 
of goods, or $15,100,000 more than during 
the corresponding period of 1944. 

Labor unrest continued. Although one 
long-standing strike in a mineral-water 
firm was settled by Government arbitra- 
tion, others in the maritime and textile 
trades threatened. A3-month-old strike 
of the plumbers and pipe-fitters union 
brought building to a virtual standstill. 
Contractors attempted to bring the issue 
to a head by a lock-out that lasted from 
December 15 to 26, but the Ministry of 
Industries intervened. In consequence, 
the lock-out was called off, leaving the 
situation as before. Both parties to the 
dispute remained adamant on the ques- 
tion of having a labor pool for the trade. 
The national congress of the important 
labor union (Union General de Traba- 
jadores) was scheduled to take place in 
Montevideo from December 28 to 30. 

December was highlighted by the har- 
vesting of winter crops (wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats) and the planting of corn 
for the present summer season. Not- 
withstanding the optimistic forecasts 
which held until a month ago, unseason- 
able cold spells and sudden weather 
changes have reportedly affected to a 
certain extent the ripening of the grains, 
especially wheat. As a result, it is be- 
lieved that winter crops will yield some- 
what under preseason estimates. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the ex- 
portation of Uruguay’s surplus linseed. 

There was little activity in the packing 
houses or the wool market. Exports of 
wool to the United States during Decem- 
ber amounted to 6,768 bales. 

Shortages of certain textiles, especially 
imported cotton poplin shirtings and 
combed woolen fabrics put an increasing 
burden upon domestic mills which were 
unable to satisfy the market. Factories 
were operating two and three shifts 
wherever supplies of raw materials would 
permit. Newsprint and printing papers 
of all kinds were received in sufficient 
quantities from Sweden and the United 
States. Woodpulp from Sweden covered 
the requirements of domestic paper 
manufacturers, the paper crisis of the 
war period having definitely disappeared. 

Tobacco, shoe, and leather industries 
continued normal activity. Chromium 
tanning chemicals, however, remained 
in short supply. 
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The first unit of the Rio Negro hydro- 
electric project, was officially inaugu- 
rated December 26. Satisfactory tests 
were carried out, and power is now being 
supplied to the distribution network of 
Montevideo. This additional power has 
partially solved the probiems originating 
from the precarious condition of the 
thermal generating equipment of the 
UTE (State Electric Light, Power, and 
Telephone Co.). The Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment has officially announced its in- 
tention of exploring the possibilities of 
acquiring the Montevideo Waterworks 
Co., which will cost 25,000,000 pesos. 
The visit to Uruguay of the president of 
the British-owned railway company has 
renewed rumors to the effect that the 
Uruguayan Government might also be 
considering the acquisition of this en- 
terprise. 

December was, as usual, a relatively 
quiet month on the local stock exchange. 
A demand for Government securities was 
influenced to some extent by the Treas- 
ury Department’s authorization for 
businesses to deposit with it temporarily 
in the form of bonds the equivalent 
amount of their excess-profits taxes 
Most deposits have already been made, 
and prices have receded correspondingly 
All other values remained at approxi- 
mately the same levels as in November 
A new bank, Banco Continental, with a 
paid-up capital of 1,000,000, pesos, inau- 
gurated a general banking business in 
Montevideo on December 1. 

Government collections for the period 
January to November 1945 amounted to 
101,700,000 pesos, or 18,900,000 pesos 
more than for the comparable period of 
the preceding year. The largest in- 
creases were as follows: Customs receipts 
3,900,000 pesos: direct taxes 8,500,000 
pesos; and excise taxes 5,700,000 pesos. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported satisfactory. The buying 
rate for the dollar remained unchanged 
in the “‘free’’ market at 1.78 pesos 
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Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The general economic outlook for 
- the beginning of the new year Was 
escribed as satisfactory although sey. 
eral major financial problems awajtes 
solution. The resumption of service 
the foreign debt was the subject of & bill 
submitted to Congress in which au 
thority was requested by the Govern 
ment and the City of Lima to enter into 
an agreement with the holders of Pery. 
vian bonds under which the Principa} 
amount of the debt outstanding remaing 
unchanged and interest accrued up 
July 31, 1945, is waived. Proposed future 
interest is payable at the rates of 1 pep. 
cent in 1946, 142 percent in 1947, 2 pep. 
cent in 1948, 2/2 percent in 1949, ang3 
percent in 1950 and thereafter. A sep. 
ond important problem is approval of 
the national budget for the fiscal year 
1946, but, owing to the impossibility of 
discussing the bill prior to January } 
the Government was empowered to ex. 
tend the 1945 budget through January 
1946. Congressional approval of the 
Bretton Woods agreement was Marked 
by favorable comment concerning the 
forthcoming advantages from Pery’s 
participation in this agreement. 

A bond issue for 25,000,000 soles for 
irrigation and other public works in the 
Department of Tacna was authorized 
This loan will be refunded within a pe. 
riod of 20 years, and interest will not 
exceed 7 percent per annum. Exchange 
allocations for imports of merchandise 
and other purposes were considerably 
larger in December than in November 
and October, as a result of which the 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Central 
Reserve Bank showed a slight decline. 

Among the different trends of business 
at the year-end were several of encour- 
aging character. Holiday trade was 
gratifying, with a large volume of retail 
sales. For some major manufacturing 
industries, particularly textiles and 
wearing apparel, operations continued at 
capacity. Construction activity was well 
maintained. Contracts for 9,500,000 
soles were awarded by the National 
Housing Committee for the construction 
of low-priced dwellings, as a preliminary 
step toward a large construction plan. 
Comparative stability in mining opera- 
tions was reported. Air transportation 
was improved by the addition of new 
units to the largest air line 

In the agricultural field, prospects were 
favorable because of lesser damage to 
crops by pests and diseases, adequacy of 
water supplies, and good weather. Har- 
vesting of the 1945 cotton crop is almost 
completed, with a total estimated output 
of 1,400,000 quintals, compared with 
1,460,000 quintals in 1944. Production in 
the Piura district was about 20 percent 
below the forecast, as a result of insect 
ravages. The sugar production estimate 
for 1945 was lowered from 410,000-420,- 
000 metric tons to 400,000 tons, owing to 
the shortage of suitable fertilizers. The 
total Peruvian cattle-hide output during 
the first 11 maths of 1945 aggregated 
266,972 pieces, compared with 246,047 in 
the same period of 1944. Sheepskins and 
goatskins in 1945 numbered 960,000 and 
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ompared with 1,080,000 and 
Pn respectively, in the same period 
¢ 1944. A recent step designed to effect 
: rovements in the food situation was 
aap appointment of a National Food and 
Wtrition Board, charged with the duty 
of surveying and proposing measures for 
the solution of the food problem. . 
The Mixed Permanent Peruvian-Chil- 
n Commercial Commission concluded 
- sessions in Lima, in accordance with 
a provisions contained in the Commer- 
cial Treaty between the two countries, 
and recommended further reciprocal 
jons. 
Peiien-trade figures for the first 10 
months of 1945 show important advances 
over the corresponding period in 1944. 
Imports amounted to 450,900,000 soles 
compared with 397,700,000 in 1944, while 
exports totaled 539,800,000 soles com- 
pared with 438,600,000 for 1944. _ The 
excess of exports in 1945, accordingly, 
was 88,900,000 soles, or 48,000,000 soles 
more than the export balance in the first 
10 months of 1944. 


Surinam 


(From the U.S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The Christmas trade was a disappoint- 
ment to both merchants and the public 
as more and better merchandise had heen 
anticipated for the season. Restrictions 
on the buying of goods from other than 
sterling countries and the continued im- 
possibility of obtaining goods from Great 
Britain and the Netherlands precluded 
normal buying. Some general merchan- 
dise arrived from the United States but 
not in sufficient volume to satisfy the 
demands for gifts in the luxury or even 
semiluxury lines. 

The 1945 rice crop has been harvested 
and 35,200,000 kilograms of paddy ren- 
dering 22,000,000 kilograms of clean rice 
were obtained as compared with the 1944 
crop of 34,580,000 kilograms of paddy, or 
an increase of 2.3 percent. The 1945 
crop fell below the estimate made earlier 
in the year and the decrease is said to be 
due to prolonged dry weather during the 
early growing season. Replanting had 
to be resorted to in some districts, It is 
now estimated that there will be 20,000 
bags of 100 kilograms each in excess of 
the local needs, and that the Government 
will allow this amount to be exported. 

It was reported that the Billiton Co. 
would not close its mines on January 1, 
1946, as was previously reported. About 
350 men were employed at the mine and 
plant at Smalkalden during 1945. 

A report has been circulated in local 
commercial circles to the effect that sev- 
eral million guilders will be invested in 
the lumber industry in Surinam in the 
near future. An official announcement 
should be forthcoming in the near future. 

A committee headed by a former Gov- 
ernor of Surinam is expected to reach 
Paramaribo early in 1946 to study finan- 
cial conditions in the Territory on behalf 
of the Netherlands Government. The 
question of some adjustment in the value 
of the Surinam and Curacao guilder to 
the Netherlands guilder, as well as the 
budget for 1946, will be discussed. 

Local merchants are hoping that more 
dollars will be made available through 
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some arrangement in the sterling-bloc 
countries for increased purchases in the 
United States. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The restriction of imports to those pre- 
viously approved by the Import Commit- 
tee continues to be of interest to Bolivian 
importers. Collections can now be made 
through any Bolivian bank, whether or 
not that bank has been assigned the 
foreign exchange with which to pay such 
collection. Formerly the collection could 
only be made through the bank to which 
the funds had been assigned. Complaints 
have been made by importers who have 
suddenly been denied the right to import 
because the product to be imported com- 
petes with a similar product of Bolivian 
manufacture. Other complaints have 
been made that the Committee was un- 
willing to act on requests but postponed 
consideration thereof for a month or 
more. It appears, however, that with 
minor exceptions there are no discrimi- 
nations and that the decree is being 
fairly administered. 

The National Convention which has 
been in session to pass upon amendments 
to the constitution and to enact legisla- 
tion until Congress convenes, closed its 
session on November 24. One of the last 
laws passed annulled the law forbidding 
exportation of rubber seeds and seed- 
lings, in order that an agreement with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture regarding a cooperative experi- 
mental program might become effective. 
The agreement has been held in suspense 
because of this law for more than 21% 
years. Another law authorized the Pres- 
ident to borrow money to the extent of 
$12,000,000 (U. S. currency), for agricul- 
ture, mining, and industrial development. 

The Bolivian Development Corpora- 
tion is setting up a model farm for sheep 
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raising and potato and quinua growing 
near Lake Titicaca. The Corporation 
has also received an additional sum of 
$2,000,000 (U. S. currency) for agricul- 
tural development, including installation 
of a sugar refinery. 

One of the large tin mines employing 
more than 2,200 people has been shut 
down for the purpose of installing a sink 
and float plant which will substantially 
increase the recovery of tin at this mine. 
It is expected that the mine will be shut 
down for at least 8 months. 

The crop outlook i§ especially good, 
and it is hoped there will be a bumper 
crop to offset the fact that large areas 
were not seeded this year because of the 
Indian labor strikes. The price of na- 
tional wheat for the next harvest has 
been increased from 115 bolivianos to 
140 bolivianos per quintal in La Paz. 
This increase will make the price of na- 
tional wheat conform more nearly to 
foreign wheat prices and may result in 
an increase in the planted acreage of 
wheat. 

The importation of plants and trees 
of all kinds has keen prohibited after 
January 1, 1946, by order of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

A new insurance company qualified to 
write all types of insurance is being 
formed with Peruvian and Bolivian cap- 
ital under Bolivian laws. 

There has been a notable increase in 
the cost of living largely due to increases 
in import duties, wage increases, and the 
scarcity of exchange for the purchase of 
luxury and semiluxury items. Sugar 
costs have been raised materially by the 
higher cost of the imported product. 
The necessity of importing flour because 
of the scarcity of Argentine wheat has 
also caused a substantial increase in the 
cost of flour. 

The laws of December 12, 1916, re- 
garding patents and of January 15, 1918, 
pertaining to trade-marks have been 
modified by decree increasing the tax 
thereon. The tax on foreign exchange 
sold for the use of nonresident Bolivians 
has been increased from 20 percent to 30 
percent. 





New Ore Deposits 
Revealed in Labrador 


Exploration parties returning from 
their summer work of investigating iron- 
ore deposits in western Labrador and 
northern Quebec indicated that they 
had found areas estimated to be capable 
of yielding more than 200,000 tons of 
ore per vertical foot. Some of the de- 
posits are 1 to 2 miles long and up to 
1,000 feet wide and are believed to extend 
thousands of feet deep. 

The average of drill cores showed that 
the iron ran 68.421 percent; phosphorus, 
0.0098 percent; sulfur, 0.038 percent; 
and silica, 1.426 percent. An expendi- 
ture of as much as $100,000,000 would 
probably be required to build a rail- 
road from these deposits to the St. Law- 
rence River. However, the road would 
run downgrade practically all the way, 
and the cost for the transportation of 
the ore would be at a minimum. 
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